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Order these two filmstrips now for use in February! 
Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
Landmark Books, now only *6%° each! 


ach filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate use; 
teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades 5-8. 


In these trying times, George Washington 
frequently prayed for strength to lead his 
heroic men to final victory. 


“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” 
(Washington's Birthday, February 22) 


Shows and tells why George Washington was so 
loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the 
Revolutionary War; the new government. 


This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- 
standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 
ton's Birthday. Ideal in history and social studies 
courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as 
one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with 
teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 
aa } 








FR E E ! New 1958 Catalog of 
Educational Filmstrips Published 
bythe Society For Visual Education 


Use the coupon below to get your free copy 
of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film- 
strip catalog. Material is by teachers, for 
teachers. Gives ideas and suggestions; de- 
scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips. 














Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
ers every major area of school study. 














Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 
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ng Abe's eager- 
ness to learn. He spent long hours studying 
books on law. 





“LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 
(Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 


How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
moving progress of our nation in those early years. 


This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself. 
Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 
which will appear as “current events” during February. 
No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


NOW SO EASY TO ORDER! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 11 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [] money order [J in the amount of $__ 

for the following postpaid filmstrips: 

______Filmstrip(s) No. F245-2, ‘The Winter at Valley Forge,”’ at $6.50 
(Quantity) each. 

________Filmstrip(s) No. F245-15, “Lincoln and Deuglas,” at $6.50 each. 
(Quantity) 

CD Please send 1958 Educational Catalog. 




















Name. aeenees sisescieactemiajeeceinaipemnaieascaieeatesaictniel am 
(Please print) 

School a ____Grade___ 

Address__ —— 

City. __Zone_____State_____ " 

Your Title. = " 








(Teacher, principal, audio-visual director, etc.) 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW 100,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | "its rrr utes | 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for eeds h 

> ‘ - 4 : n is here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 24 
You Get | Months | You Get Months | 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL (OU 675 $40000 52275 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 


—none of these people will 


ARE-USING THIS LOAN SERVICE new yon ave ses = 20000 1343 50000 27 


State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 


Ss i G Ni ATU R E ©] it LY in a plain envelope and the 30000 1 995 60000 324 


‘ transaction is completely 
® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 


css yo endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
agate aaiee are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 

— ; short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
fatare aan monthly installments Fav Joan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you a8 soon as 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. 4 ay ear old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and superv ised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


ee eae es 
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® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 


an extra service of special value to teachers ki 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE = STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. A-1360 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or : OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


PAY foi HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. A-1360 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo ro Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < 
i can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost . 
whatsoever. e le 


Amount you want to borrow $.. _ On what date of r t your FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Please list below relative information 
r avment BE IN Ol R OFFIC E for our confidential files 


Amount earned Number of months Name of Relativ ‘ : (Relationship) 
per month $ paid you receive salar 





Name and address Street owl ... State .... Occup... 

of school you teach 

T« > she ve wT @ 
How lone with Previous Name of Relative — ‘ Relationship) 
REA CAE mploymen : F 

’ ’ _— Street n ‘ a Sts Occup 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment aaks eT per mor $ Name of Relative . Relationship) 


To whom are pay'nents on : A 

auto made? (Name) a Town Street rown . State .... Occup 
! hi (N > * } > ‘ 

Bank you deal with (Name) ‘ row! Name of Relative pecs sel Relationship 

Amount you owe bank? $ > Monthly 


What security on bank loan? Street Town --- State ----—- Occup... 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
ee ainigniacencedi Add 
Sign F« Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name He re =~ ; ee ee Address 
payment to? (Name) diniedbomectte Town 


Purpose of loan.............._. ‘ Town ae County , : State 


NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $...... Payment $ | Due Date — | Due Date a a nS eo Date...... 








In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, rhis note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be prompt! i 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. ! 
with interest as stated herein. 

The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpai 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $14 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpa 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 3 
balance and interest. consecutive days 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 








NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED anieaeniee 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING a r 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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OUR COVER—Full steam ahead for 1958 depicted by The Chesapeake 
Corporation is indicative of Virginia's expanding industries. Since 1913 this 
sulphate pulp mill at West Point has grown from a twenty-five-tons-per-day 
production to a capacity of 750 tons per day, with an annual sales of more 
than 25 million dollars. The Chesapeake Corporation pioneered in the de- 
velopment of a new process for manufacturing sulphate or kraft pulp and 
paperboard from Southern soft pine trees and occupies a prominent place in 
the pulp and paper manufacturing industry of the world. Its products of 
sulphate pulp, kraft wrapping paper, kraft linerboard and corrugating ma- 
terials, as well as by-products of crude turpentine and crude sulphate “‘soap’’, 
have wide distribution. The Chesapeake owns some 195,000 acres of timber- 
lands and conducts an educational program in forest conservation. The Elis 
Olsson-Chesapeake Foundation (named for the chairman of the Board), con- 
tributes to educational purposes. The Chesapeake Corporation was the first 
company in Virginia to sponsor a Junior Achievement group in local high 
schools. From ‘‘Tree to Trade’’, this industry which converts Virginia pine 
trees to paper products, is pictured in the mural at VEA headquarters. A 
salute to The Chesapeake Corporation at West Point! (Photograph by 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce.) 
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Let me take this opportunity to ex- 
press appreciation for the recognition 
of this area by your publication of the 
letter sent by Mrs. Helen R. Locke, 
one of our very capable teachers, and 
former president of the Fredericksburg 
Education Association, which appeared 
in the Virginia Journal for November 
1957. 
space for the complete article. 

I feel you will be interested to know 


I presume you did not have 


that Fredericksburg is continuing the 
policy of trying to give local help to 
a local problem. Mrs. Locke’s letter 
was sent to you early in April. At that 
time the budget for the Session 1957- 
§8 had not been acted upon by the City 
Council, therefore, it could not be con- 
sidered in Mrs. Locke’s letter. By re- 
ferring to the table on page 25 of the 
same issue of the Virginia Journal, you 
will note Fredericksburg has been given 
a third substantial increase in teachers’ 
salaries in four years. The present sal- 
ary scale ranges from $3200 to $4500 
over a thirteen year period for teachers 
holding the Collegiate Professional Cer- 
tificate, with an additional $200 for 
holders of Master’s degrees. Those with 
Normal Professional Certificates range 
from a beginning of $2800 to a maxi- 
mum of $4100. Fredericksburg’s rank 
of number five among the 32 cities in 
the State is a long step from the bottom 
position which was held a few short 
years ago. 

It seems high time that all commu- 
nities should examine their resources 
and be sure they are making a reason- 
able local effort for schools. 

Paul G. Hook, 
Superintendent 
Fredericksburg 
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As far as the Warrenton delegation 
was concerned, the FTA Convention 
was a huge success. Our president, 
Ann Rogers Bradley, made a real y 
wonderful report to the student bocy 
on the convention. My summing ip 
of the matter is that the young peop 
were treated like adults, and they acted 
like adults. 

John D. Follett 
Warrenton High School 


Please accept my belated “thank,” 
for another fine VEA Convention; it 
was most inspiring and beneficial to 
each of our delegates, We came back 
and made our report to the association 
in the form of a letter writing class 
led by our program chairman and it 
proved to be informative and enter- 
taining, We gave it during American 
Education Week to help our schools in 
the celebration of the week. 

Emma Gallimore, President 
Pulaski County Education 
Association 


I would like to express appreciation 
for the Williamsburg-James City 
County Education Association for 
your coming to our meeting and speak- 
ing to us. 

We enjoyed your speech very much 
and we think you are doing a splendid 
job with the VEA. 

Norma Saunders, Secretar) 
Williamsburg 


They Say— 

Whereas, the VEA Journal of Edu- 
cation provides interesting and inform- 
ative materials of the highest type 
available to the teaching profession, we 
commend the Staff of the 
Journal for their excellent work. 

From Resolutions of District N 


Editorial 
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See Ce ne 


Science and Mathematics 
Conferences at 
University of Virginia 


This year the two conferences held 
nually at the University of Virginia 
science teachers and for mathe- 
tics teachers will be on successive 
s, February 14 and 15. 
[The Seventh Annual Conference for 
ence Teachers will be held on Fri- 
February 14. The theme of the 
iference will be “Identifying and 
couraging the Gifted Student in 


ence.’ Dr. Paul Brandwein, Senior 


litor and Consultant to Schools for 


ircourt, Brace and Company, will be 

main speaker during the morning 
sion. Dr. Brandwein was formerly 
iirman of the science department at 
rest Hills High School in New York 
ty, and professor of science educa- 
n at Columbia University. A second 
iture in the morning will be a panel 
cussion on the Academic Year In- 


tute for Science and Mathematics 


ichers. The panel will be composed 


teachers attending the Institute and 
‘fessors who are teaching in the In- 
tute. 
[he afternoon will be devoted to 
ussion groups on enriched science 
erams for the gifted in the high 
ool, junior high school, and the ele- 
tary school. 
[he Eleventh Annual Conference for 
chers of Mathematics will be held 
Saturday, February 15. A program 
been arranged for those interested 
the teaching of mathematics in 
x and senior high schools and col- 
Dr. Max Beberman, director of 
Mathematics Projects of the Uni- 
ty of Illinois Committee on School 
iematics, will be the main speaker 
e Conference. The UICSM proj- 
now in its fifth year of operation, 
ilmost 1500 students in nine 
s studyingythe mathematics cur- 
-d. Other important 
res of the Conference include a 


m developed. 


sion group on general mathe- 

in grade 9 and a panel group 
sing the Virginia Academic Year 
ite for Teachers of the Sciences 


Mathematics. 


‘uary Conventions 


‘uary 15-19—National Associa- 
f Secondary School Principals, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

‘uary 20-22—American Associ- 
of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
NEA, Chicago, Illinois 
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**Minerals and Rocks” (16 min. color 
also, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) discovers, 
for middle grade and older youth, the 
geological history of the earth as in- 
terpreted from rock collections available to 
almost any child. Shows the geologists’ 
“detective kit’ helping make the standard 
identification tests with the aid of a man- 
ual interpreting clues of streak, 
hardness, cleavage, and reaction to acid. 
Pictures historical geological formations 
with characteristics and examples of the 
three main rock types, explained by show- 
ing specimens, diagrams, and simple dem 
onstrations. The work of geologists, who 
read stories from stones and search for in 
dustrially valuable materials, suggests that 
students may help make important now 
unknown discoveries as they explore. 


color, 


“Things Dissolve” (11 min. Young 
America Films, 330 W. 42 St., New York 
36) demonstrates and explains for ele- 
mentary grades, the magic of liquids which 
make some solids disappear; what use 
people and other animals and plants make 
of solids dissolved in “‘solution’’; that gases 
also dissolve; that the process is reversed 
when solids come out of solution in ways 
that are or are not useful; and that some 
substances go into solution only under 
certain circumstances and only up to cer- 
tain amounts while others resist dissolv 
ing. The demonstrations use easy-to-find 
things—water, salt, soda, sugar, sand, soap 
flakes—and may be performed by children 
easily and safely on their own after having 
seen the film 





Modern 


Coronet 


“Transportation in the 
World” (11 
Films) excellently organizes and visualizes 
the modes and importance of moving of 
people and products over great distances 
and with the necessary speed. Compares 
past means with present, showing increas 
ing tempo as interdependence of the world’s 
people today requires greater safety, ease, 
speed, and efficiency of transportation. We 
see the complex and varied means vital to 
the very life of cities actually bringing the 
nation and the world closer together. Every 
kind of transportation is pictured, noting 
for each its special way of serving, with 
the changing needs and organization of 
society. Maps’ and photographs present 
these ideas for upper elementary and older 
students. 


min. -color also. 


“Mainline, U.S.A.” (20 min. color, 
cost of postage from Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17) pre- 
sented by the Association of American 
Railways, shows all about trains: freights 
being assembled, loaded and scheduled; an 
inside view aboard a Diesel cab; and a 
scenic trip on a modern streamliner. At a 
center, you see the complex teamwork dis 
patching, controlling, and routing for safe 
ty and speed, and realize the investment in 
equipment and skilled workers and their 
place in serving this nation’s economy. 














FASTER 
COMMUNICATION 
OF IDEAS... 
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TEACHING .. . Leading schools 
and colleges are using Oczalid 
visual aids as regular teaching 
tools. You can illustrate lectures 
with Ozalid drawings, sketches, 
diagrams, photographs, slides, 
formulas, charts, and maps in 
black and white or in color. You 
can also reproduce your examina- 
tions, budgets, programs, reports, 
and transcripts. 


For complete details on over- 
head projectors and equipment 
for making transparencies write 
or call 


W. A. YODER CO. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
714-16 N. Cleveland Street 
Phone 6-5403 Richmond 21, Va. 


























PIII Y 


one are the days 
When Arithmetic was dense, 


Mastered by none 
Save the scholar drawn and tense. 


Now it’s a class ] 
Both instructional and gay, 

The class most eagerly awaited a 4 
Day after day. 


Arithmetic classes at the Sacred ‘Heart School 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, are singing this parody 


to “Old Black ‘Joe’... 


These arithmetic classes, like students and 
teachers in public and parochial schools all 
over the country, have found that arithmetic is 
fun when it's taught the Winston way, with 
the New ‘Winston Arithmetics. 


The John C. Winston Company 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 





————— 
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9ts News Jo Us 





These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
eators. This listing should not be con. 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these product: 
in your locality, your request to thi: 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


SVE and Ampro Audio-Visual Di 
vision of SVE announces a change in dis 
tribution policy effective January 1, 1958 
Heretofore, SVE filmstrips were availab! 
through audio-visual dealers exclusively 
They may now be purchased directly b 
mail from the company or ordered throug 
its field representatives or a local dealer « 
the customer's choice. SVE and Ampro 
equipment and accessories will be manufac 
tured and distributed by Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester, New York, the parent company 
SVE field representatives will devote their 
full time to cooperating with educators in 
the selection and utilization of filmstrips 
best suited to improving instructional prc 
grams. (Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14). 


Transparent Earth-Sky Globe can be 
used to demonstrate to students and public 
groups the Russian Sputniks and _ the 
American satellites soon to be launched 
during the International Geophysical Year. 
The moon-following device consists of 
two transparent Plexiglas acrylic plastic 
globes mounted one within the other on 
the polar axis, with a map of the earth 
printed on the inner globe and a detailed 
star map printed on the inside surface of 
the outer globe. Establishing the orbit of a 
satellite on the earth-sky globe is done in 
three simple steps: 1) The sun pointer is 
placed at the current date as indicated oa 
the ecliptic circle of the globe; 2) The 
earth is moved to the time position of a 
known geographic crossing of the satel- 
lite; 3) Using this time-fix, a great circle 
is drawn through this point on the star 
globe at the proper angle to the equator. 
Unit complete with base, sun pointer, 
colored, marking pencils and _ detailed 
demonstration guide sells for $42.50 
(Farguhar Transparent Globes, 3724 
Irving St., Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Draftette—a precision instrument, is 
now available attached to a portable draw- 
ing board that fits easily into a briefcase. 
The unit takes the place of T-square, 
ruler, protractor and triangles. It is sug- 
gested for use wherever drawing, drafting, 
sketching and designing with high accu- 
racy is required. Draftette is of all alum 
inum construction, anodized jet black 
with gleaming white-filled numbers aad 
letters of the scale and 180-degree pro- 
tractor. Use of aluminum accents (he 
lightness, long life and dimensional s:a- 
bility of the unit. Cost of the complete 
Draftette with 10 x 13 drawing board. is 
$5.95. Boards of larger sizes are availaole 
at slightly higher price. (David Miller 
Associates, Box 572, Beverly Hills, Cali:.) 
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‘LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


These new films, to help bring social 
id natural closer to your 
udents’ understanding are suggested 
cause each has and meets well a pur- 
se of importance. 


science 


(35 min, color) and 
(two 25 min. 


“Man in Space” 
kur Friend the Atom” 


s, color) of the Disney ‘‘Science- 
ual’’ series originally televised may 
be rented or leased by schools from 

Productions, 2400 W. Alameda 


Burbank, California. For clarity in 
senting effectively some truly impera- 
ideas these films rate superior. Their 
ntific accuracy and dramatic appeal ex- 
personal sharing of the ideas and urge 
further understanding and action. By 
on and live photography, these 
is trace the history of the ideas as they 
eloped in the minds of men, as inven- 
ness and imagination proved them with 
und machines. These films enlist to- 
s teen-aged students to explore and use 
peacetime power potentials of the two 
tiers in the tiniest parts of the atom 
n the vast expanding universe. 


“What Do We See In the Sky” (11 
color also, Films, Cornet 
Chicago 1) makes sense to the con- 

juestioning child and his father 
velps find the answers to: How big 

se night-sky lights, compared to our 
and to each other? What are they 
nd what are they made of and how? 
away from us, and from each 

Why are they not the same every 
How do we know about them? 
stars and constella- 
and fortunately too, 
the recent increased interest in sky- 
ng may have brought a long list of 
juestions right up to Dad, open- 

he way to reports at school and con- 


Coronet 


oon, planets 


considered 


uriosities 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes” (14 
lor also. Film Associates, 10521 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25) ex- 
what scientists think 
the earth’’ and 


in terms ol 
the formation of 
specific and real by on-the-spot 
of actual scenes: the 1952 
api (Calif.) earthquake, and erup- 
Mt. Vesuvius and of the 1955 
in Mt. Kilauea with its advancing 
f molten lava. Diagrams explain 
ry of the form and nature of the 
ross section its believed structure, 
hanges of its crust by folds, faults, 
and how varying pressures 
irthquakes and volcanoes under cer- 
nditions. A “‘relief map” of the 
cates the type of places they usual- 
ir, Upper elementary and junior 
school students see and understand 
f the forces continually changing 
e of the earth. 
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If you follow 
the average pattern 


you will have 





‘durin g your 


 fifetime... 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “‘Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





. 


JACK H. STANLEY 
Virginia Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Virginia 


Educators 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Address 


Educators SERVICES JUNAIUGMUS 


DISABILITIES 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [| 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 








EDUCATIONAL AID 


Pars og Maes tes PEO OO 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Educators 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 









P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


. State 
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Place 
your order 
with 





Workbooks for grades 3-8 


BUSWELL - BROWNELL - SAUBLE 
Arithmetic We Need Workbooks 


Rich in extra developmental work, these workbooks provide much help for slower 
learners as well as varied practice for abler students. The wide range of activities 
increases the pupil’s skills, re-enforces his understanding, and enables him to think 
through important concepts once more. Illustrated in color. 


Workbooks for grades 1-2 


BUSWELL - BROWNELL - JOHN 
Jolly Numbers, Revised 


Jolly Numbers, Beginners’ Course, Revised and Jolly Numbers, Book Two, Revised 


help first and second graders to understand numbers and at the same time make 
learning fun. Both books are illustrated in color and have accompanying teacher@’ 
manuals. 


GINN AND COMPANY (natn. y. 
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elementary song-texts ‘te ° 
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and records for BOOKS IN THE SERIES: y 

classroom musical education lower elementary grades (Kindergarten, 1, 2) 
" , MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK « MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN : 
A completely new series of six song books that ‘ ° 

bi . raat i d middle elementary grades (3 and 4) 
Oe Cees, POY ONG art LO CHORE an MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR + MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY ’ 
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the formative stage. This series fully develops VOICES OF AMERICA + VOICES OF THE WORLD P 
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ditorials 


‘wo Answers to Sputnik 


x E are running below a statement made on Jan- 
V4 uary 1 by Lewis F. Powell, Jr., distinguished 
Richmond lawyer and chairman of the Richmond 
ity School Board, who has one answer for Sputnik 
id a statement by former Governor Thomas B. 
anley who, in his address to the General Assembly, 
ie week later, had a different answer. 
Mr. Powell stated: 

President Eisenhower's program is a minimum 
cessity for our country. My chief concern is that 
does not appear to go far enough. 

America is in the gravest danger of its history. 

[his is a danger not so much of physical annihilation 

day or next year (although this is quite possible), 
but of being ‘second best’ in the contest with Russia 
for scientific superiority. 

Russia has already substantially equaled American 
atomic and hydrogen capabilities, and has moved 
spectacularly ahead in missiles and rocketry. 

This is not a matter of opinion—it has been 
shockingly demonstrated by Soviet sputniks and 
superiority in ballistic missiles. The race is also now 
n for control of outer space, and we are well behind. 

‘Being ‘second best’ in this contest with a Com- 
munist regime determined to ‘bury’ us, as Khrushchev 

asts, would indeed be the end of America. 


Must Regain Lead 


We therefore must, as a matter of survival, devote 
ry necessary energy and resource to regaining, and 
en establishing permanently, scientific superiority 
r Russia. 

Obviously, this means various crash programs for 
ssiles, atomic submarines, anti-missile missiles, and 
er urgently needed means of offense and defense, 
uding extensive radiation shelters and the like. 

But these are relatively short-range programs. We 

with equal urgency, soundly conceived long- 

e programs to gain scientific superiority and ul- 

ite control of space. 

Reorienting and vastly improving our educational 

m at all levels is perhaps the most important of 

long-range programs. 

Russia recognized this need a dozen years ago, 

initiated an extensive and effective plan for train- 

mathematicians, scientists and supporting tech- 
ins at all levels. 

[t (the Russian program) is a plan which accords 

importance to education and to the teacher. It is 

a plan which seeks out, motivates and rewards 

talented child and young adult. Finally, it is a 

deliberately geared to the Soviet blueprint for 

d domination and extinction of all free nations. 

\merica, within the framework of its own insti- 

ns, must match and better this educational pro- 
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gram. This must be done not only in science and re- 
lated programs, but in the humanities as well. 

“It would indeed be best if all of this could be ac- 
complished at the state and local level, without aid 
and certainly without interference from the federal 
government. 

“Regrettably, there is little reason to believe that 
enough states and localities on their own initiative 
will make the necessary effort. 

‘Here in Virginia, as elsewhere, our people have 
been slow to accord education the emphasis it im- 
peratively needs. This is seen in the relatively small 
proportion of our total income devoted to education, 
in low teachers’ salaries, in the lack of status and 
recognition of teachers, and many other ways. 

“Even if Virginia, and other states properly de- 
voted to the principle of ‘States’ Rights,’ were to act 
promptly and effectively to provide the funds and 
implement the required education program, one can 
predict with certainty that most states and localities 
will not do this. 

“In the face of deadly national peril, we must act 
now on a national basis. 

“It would be the gravest folly to wait and vainly 
hope for the requisite action from 48 states and 
thousands of localities while the Soviets continue to 
out-distance us in this race for survival. 

‘Massive and immediate aid and motivation from 
the federal government is therefore necessary—not to 
supplant state and local action, but to assist and 
expedite it. 

“President Eisenhower's program should be wel- 
comed and encouraged, and while details are awaited 
with interest, it is hoped that Congress will expand 
rather than restrict it.” 


Stanley’s Answer 

Former Governor Stanley said: 

“IT vigorously oppose any new program for federal 
aid to public education, either for construction of 
buildings or for instructional purposes. It is my hope 
this General Assembly will so express itself by reso- 
lution, memorializing the Congress to reject all such 
proposals. 


‘“*.. Wein America and the free world are admitted- 
ly competing with forces behind the [ron Curtain 
for mastery of space and the security that would ac- 
company such an attainment. We have been shaken 
from complacency. We have been shocked to find 


that we may not have retained the world’s leadership 
9 





in scientific affairs, so long taken for granted. With 
this realization, fortunately most Americans have be- 
gun to ask two pointed questions, of themselves, of 
their educational systems, and of their governments: 
‘Why is this so? What can we do to remedy the 
present deficiency?’ 

‘‘My answer to the first question indicates the 
solution to the second: we have failed as parents, as 
educators, and as public officials to place the proper 
emphasis on encouraging learning and scholarship. 
We have lost the insatiable yearning for knowledge 
that is indispensable to continued progress. We have 
allowed our children, at the immature age of high 
school, to elect not to study subjects of demonstrated 
value, and to take courses of doubtful worth. It is 
imperative that we reevaluate these methods and de- 
lineate a positive, compulsory course of study through 
the high school that will give every graduate a sound 
foundation education in the understanding and use 
of his own language, mathematics, and basic science. 
These so educated will then be prepared to pursue 
higher studies, or at least be of use and value even 
without further training, to our scientifically ad- 
vancing society.” 

Apparently ex-governor Stanley in recommending 
state-wide salary schedules of $2500-$3700. for 
1958-59 and $2600-$3800 for 1959-60 thinks this 
is the type of heroic action required to stand off both 
federal aid and the competing forces behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We certainly trust that our new governor, J. Lind- 
say Almond, Jr., will be thinking in larger and in 
more realistic terms. 


Why Few Scientists 


HE interesting study which we are running be- 
- low, made by the superintendent of one of 
Virginia's counties, we believe to be typical of most 
of the county school systems in Virginia and ex- 
plains why we have such inferior science teaching 
and so relatively few students enthusiastic about tak- 
ing scientific subjects. 

Instructors who are teaching subjects for which 
they are not qualified do not tend to arouse interest in 
subjects they teach. 


Line Math Chemistry Biology General Science Physics Total 
(1) 19 17 29 17 l 83 
(2) 9 14 24 13 ] 61 
(3) 10 3 5 4 0 22 
(4) 4 2 l 2 0 9 
(5) 3 0 l 0 0 4 
(6) ‘i 1 ] 10 l 20 
(7) 962 79 237 271 0 1549 
(8). " S3Z 47 49 652 15 1295 


(1) is the number of teachers employed for 1957- 
58 who are authorized by certificates to teach science 
and mathematics. 

(2) is the number of teachers included in line | 
who are not teaching high school math or science. 
Some are elementary teachers, some are interested in 
other fields, some are non-teaching principals, etc. 

(3) is line 1 minus line 2 or the number actually 
teaching at least one class of math or science. 

(4) is the number of superior teachers in line 3. 
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(5) is the number of definitely inferior teachers in 
line 3. 

(6) is the number of teachers teaching math or 
science who are not authorized by certificates to teach 
these subjects. 

(7) is the number of pupils taking the subjects 
under teachers who are authorized to teach these sub- 
jects, 

(8) is the number of pupils taking the subjects 
under teachers who are not authorized to teach these 
subjects. 

There are several significant facts which come to 
light from this study which do not show up in the 
above figures. 

1. In one high school of 375 pupils only one 
teacher has any science on her certificate. This 
is biology. 

2. In another high school of 300 pupils only one 
teacher has any science on her certificate. This 
is chemistry. 

3. ‘Three teachers who teach general science do not 
have any science listed on their certificates. 

4. Five of the 10 teachers of general science who 
do not have general science on their certificates 
are beginning teachers. 

5. Three of the 7 teachers of mathematics who 
do not have mathematics on their certificates 
are beginning teachers. 

‘There are five white high schools and one colored 
high school in this county enrolling about 2,200 high 
school pupils.” 

According to the superintendent’s calculations, 
1295 or nearly 50 per cent of all the students taking 
science are under teachers who are not qualified to 
teach these subjects. 


Merit Scholarships 


EGRETTABLY, when the following release was 
issued, Fairfax County was not credited with the 
number of semi-finalists to which it was entitled. 

Corrected figures are as follows: 

Forty-two Virginia public schools and 13 private 
schools had semi-finalists in the National Merit 
Scholarship examinations. These scholarships will 
pay from $100 to $2200 per year for four years de- 
pendent upon the financial need of each student. Six 
teen of the 32 cities had semi-finalists whereas only 
16 of the 98 counties placed. The cities had 57, the 
counties 48. Among the counties, Arlington placing 
22 and Fairfax placing 17, accounted for more than 
three-fourths of all placements. Among the cities, 
Alexandria placing 11, Richmond 9, and Falls 
Church 7, accounted for nearly one-half of those 
placing from the cities. In 1956 only 55 per cent of 
Virginia's public white high schools participated. We 
do not have the figures on the per cent of participe- 
tion for 1957, but it seems to us as if this is an enter- 
prise in which every high school in the State shou'd 
participate. It is encouraging that the participation of 
Virginia schools and students is increasing. In 1956 
there were 2801 students participating from 252 
schools, while in 1957 there were 3933 studen’s 
participating from 273 schools. 
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by H. I. WILLETT 


“The most tragic story of all history will occur if we, who have 


sold education to the world, should lose the strength of our leader- 


ship and be reduced to servitude by Russia because we failed to use 


education effectively ourselves,” concludes Dr. Willett in this article 


on our shattered educational complacency. 


Our Educational Complacency Has 


Been Shattered— 
Where Do We Go From Here? 


HE ADVENT of the Russian 
Sputnik has intensified the con- 
rn of both laymen and educators 
regarding the purposes and quality 
our educational program. One 
f the greatest needs is a more de- 
finitive and detailed description of 
vhat the schools are expected to do. 
is generally agreed that we are 
ittempting to do more than we 
in possibly do well within the lim- 
itations of time and resources at 
r disposal. ‘This statement is not 
tended to claim or justify that 
are doing as good a job as we 
uld be doing within the frame- 
rk of our present resources. An 
yraisal of the present program 
uld normally relate such an ap- 
iisal to the accepted philosophy, 
ils, and purposes of our schools, 
t at the present time the Ameri- 
educational system does not 
sess Clear cut statement of phi- 
phy, concerning which there is 
igh degree Of unanimity. Con- 
uently, changes or improve- 
its in the organization and ad- 
istration of the school system 
usually made on a piecemeal 
s; these changes reflect our phi- 
phy, but they have not gener- 
been motivated by it. 
50 called progressive education 
had a great impact upon school 
srams during the first half of 
wentieth century. It is credited 
hn having had its beginnings in 
pragmatism of Willam James 
John Dewey. The thinking 
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promoted by James and Dewey 
gained popularity not so much be- 
cause of their persuasiveness but as 
a result of the fact that pragmatism 
was promoted at a time when the 
thinking of the American people 
was more concerned with practi- 
calities and the virtues of usefulness 
than with the virtues of cultural 
and more nebulous values. In other 
words, our educational philosophy, 
psychology, literature, and some- 
times even our moral teachings, 
have been a reflection of the peo- 
ple’s disposition and feeling rather 
than guiding lights to our actions. 
Some of the so-called progressive 
movement has either been accepted 
to the point that it is now our own, 
and therefore disassociated from 
the movement itself; or, the part 
remaining is in such ill repute that 
it has been or is now being rejected. 

The fact remains that we are 
frustrated; some of the progressive 
movement has been rejected; we 
cannot now maintain our status 
quo after Sputnik; and we cannot 
return to “‘the good old days.” In 
fact, the good old days bring up 
nostalgic memories, but would not 
prove acceptable to most people in 
reality. Consequently, we are faced 
with the problem of developing a 
program of education that gives 
consideration to the best practices 
of the past and present and at the 
same time seeks better procedures 
that will enable us to prepare suc- 
cessfully for the future. 


Intelligent Action 

Motivated by an increasing num 
ber of frustrating experiences in 
our society, we are becoming more 
critical and less certain of previously 
accepted or ignored practices. This 
could prove a healthy situation if 
it results in quick, positive, and in 
telligent action. The purposes of 
our schools can be easily agreed up- 
on in terms of generalities, but be- 
come debatable when defined in 
detail and associated with the 
methods by which the program 
should be implemented. Even after 
a planned program is agreed upon, 
we have the problem of breaking 
through the cost barrier. However, 
if we get scared enough, we may 
develop a program; be willing to 
pay the bill: and give teachers and 
persons working in the field of re- 
search a position of status in our 
society that will not only enable 
us to compete successfully with 
Russia, but also to develop our own 
ideas and potentialities. We must 
not only concentrate our efforts in 
overtaking or surpassing Russia in a 
particular field, but we must also ex- 
plore new fields; otherwise, we may 
find that we have been chasing Rus- 
sia up a blind alley while she was 
exploring and inventing new weap- 
ons that make obsolete the supreme 
weapon of the moment that we 
have been chasing. Present Russian 
scientists are not the product of 
their present educational system. 

The fact that Russia has put the 
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“Quick, Teach Them Science — How Much?” 

















—Flannery in The Evening Sun, Baltimore 


first Sputnik in the air does not 
prove that our educational system 
is all wrong and that we must have 
a complete reorganization or a new 
system. If we have fallen behind 
in the missile race with Russia, the 
reason may well lie more in the area 
of social and economic decision 
than in a lack of trained scientists. 
For example, the production of 
new automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, and television sets, has 
claimed the attention of many of 
our scientists in meeting the de- 
mands of our people for economic 
goods. Russia has almost ignored 
these things in concentrating on the 
development of war missiles. Of 
course, it is true that scientists are 
in short supply to meet our defense 
needs and to maintain our normal 
production level. The Russian 
earth satellite may prove to be a 
warning that we need in giving us 
the courage and vision to give edu- 
cation a higher priority rating if 
we are to maintain our economic 
stability and at the same time to 
meet the Russian threat in the area 
of scientific invention. 

Our educational system needs 
strengthening in many areas to 
meet new demands in a new era. 
We should not forget, however, the 
reminder from some of our top 
economists that our public school 
system has played a major role in 
the development of the highest 
standard of living and the greatest 
production machinery that the 
world has ever known. Rather, 
Sputnik is a warning that we 
should put first things first and de- 
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cide what priority should be given 
to education. 

Certainly, we need to re-appraise 
our educational goals, our require- 
ments, techniques, and procedures. 
This will require continuing ex- 
perimentation and increased re- 
search. As a people, we have always 
seemed to do our best in the face of 
emergency. Perhaps education can 
begin to play its proper role if 
laymen and educators together will 
devote the necessary time, energy, 
and vision to the task. 

We should remember that public 
education has served this country 
well up to this point. We are now 
entering a new era which will re- 
quire a somewhat different educa- 
tional emphasis and a higher pri- 
ority which is already overdue. 


Some Educational Comparisons 


Comparisons are sometimes dan- 
gerous and often misleading. This 
is particularly true when we try to 
compare our educational system 
with that of Russia. In the first 
place, the information that we can 
obtain from Russia is sometimes 
meager and inaccurate. However, 
we do have enough information to 
cause us not only concern, but 
alarm. Our superiority in two 
world wars lay primarily in the 
fact that our personnel was better 
trained than the personnel of the 
enemy. In both of these wars we 
were the only nation in the world 
that had attempted to educate all 
of her people. This situation no 
longer exists because Russia is now 
using education as her greatest 
weapon. Joseph Stalin, in an in- 
terview with H. G. Wells, back in 
1934, was quoted as saying “‘Edu- 
cation is a weapon whose effect de- 
pends on who holds it in his hands 
and who is struck with it.” Re- 
cently, one of the Russian officials 
was quoted as saying to a member 
of our State Department ‘‘We do 
not now want a hot war with you 
because we are going to lick you 
in the classroom.”’ 

The total number of secondary 
school graduates reported in 1956 
for Russia was 1.5 millions, com- 
pared with 1.3 millions in Amer- 
ica. The present estimated enroll- 
ment in higher educational institu- 
tions is still greater in this country 
than in Russia if we do not count 


nearly two million persons that 
they have enrolled in semi-profes- 
sional schools beyond the high 
school. 

The real point of concern is the 
rate of increase in the number of 
persons enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning. For example, Rus- 
sia went from 169,000 in 1927 to 
1,867,000 last year, or to 3,828,- 
000 if we count the 1,961,000 in 
semi-professional schools and for 
which we have no exact counter- 
part. During the same period our 
enrollment increased from 1,114,- 
000 to 2,996,000. The number of 
graduates has increased almost four 
times in the USSR within the past 
ten years. 

Russia has a great many kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools, but 
the formal school program begins 
at age seven and covers a ten-year 
period. At the end of this tenth 
year a person completed the second 
ary school will have had mathe 
matics for ten years, biology for 
five years, physics for five years, 
chemistry for four years, and as- 
tronomy for one year. Forty per 
cent of the secondary pupils, dur 
ing the 1955-1956 school year, 
were studying English, 40 per cent 
German, and 20 per cent either 
French, Spanish, or Latin. About 
65 per cent of the students in 
USSR higher educational institu 
tions also study English. 

Russia has the same problem of 
crowded facilities, schools operat 
ing on doubt shift, et cetera, that 
we have. They seem to have con 
siderably less difficulty in recruiting 
and holding teachers. This can be 
explained, in part, by the fact that 
the average salary of a teacher in 
Russia compares favorably with 
other professions, and is somewhat 
higher than the average income of 
doctors. 

Speaking in San Francisco for 
Harvard College’s $82.5 million 
fund-raising campaign, President 
Nathan Pusey highlighted some fig- 
ures that should give Americans 
pause: While the average salary 
of the American college teacher ‘s 
$5,400, “in Russia the basic pro- 
fessor’s salary is $18,000, and the 
top professors earn $35,000 to 
$50,000.”" U. S. experts do not 
know exactly how many professo’s 
earn such salaries, but the figures 
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. Willett gave this address before the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association last month. He is 
s perintendent of the Richmond City Schools 
and a past president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. He also headed 
the US delegation to the International Con- 
ference on Public Education in Geneva in 
1955 and served as one of the five vice-presi- 
dents of this world-wide conference. Among 
many activities, Dr. Willett is now advisor on 
the Educational Policies Commission, and 
\ational Citizens Committee for Better 
Schools, as well as a member of the Alumni 


Board of the College of William and Mary, and the National Commis- 
sion for the President’s Program of People to People. 





vide startling evidence of the 
h prestige that teachers enjoy in 
Soviet society. 

Although the pupil-teacher ratio 
varies greatly, Soviet primary-sec- 
ndary schools have reduced the 
average number of pupils per teach- 
from 33 in 1927, to 28.6 

40, to 17 last year. (The aver- 
age in the U.S. public schools is 
ut 27). The remarkable thing 
is that Russia has been able to re- 
luce the pupil-teacher ratio con- 
siderably below ours at a time when 
there was such a great increase in 
number of persons enrolled in 
their schools, which increased from 
millions in 1927 to more 

n 30 millions last year. 
Russia has placed great emphasis 
training technicans through 
r program of vocational educa- 
For example, the Soviet 
ion was reported to be graduat- 
single specialty-engineering- 
teachers at the rate of 92,000 
ar in 1955, while that same 
the United States trained 13,- 
engineering technicians. Russia 
rols the number of person go- 
nto a particular field by in- 
ing or lowering the stipend 
they are paid; and this means, 
urse, that on the college level 
Russian student not only can 
d college without cost, but is 
paid a salary. The amount of 
ilary varies in given fields, and 
the quality of the college and 
ersity work that is done by a 

st nt. 

hese comparisons are not in- 
d to suggest that we should 
ite the Russians, but to illus- 
the high priority that Russia 
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is placing on education, and the 
type of emphasis that is being given 
to their educational program. 


Some Points Where Our Present 
Program Must Be Re-studied 
and Improved: 


1) We must study very care- 
fully whether or not we are ex- 
pecting enough of our pupils, be- 
ginning on the primary level. This 
will require not only an enriched 
program, but must provide for 
pupils to progress at a more rapid 
rate. This may or may not mean 
earlier graduation from high 
school. 

2) The content of our curricu- 
lum needs careful study and ap- 
praisal in a variety of areas. 

3) High school requirements 
for graduation should be re-stud- 
ied. Our elective program in the 
high schools has given too high a 
degree of choice to pupils, with the 
result that there has been a tendency 
to pick courses rather than develop 
a high school program. Richmond 
has already taken a number of 
steps to correct this situation. 

4) The present high school cur- 
riculum is based on the false as- 
sumption that all pupils will grad- 
uate. Under the present organiza- 
tion about half of our pupils drop 
out before graduation—they com- 
plete no program, and receive little 
Or no orientation into job or com- 
munity responsibility. Consequent- 
ly, we need to organize a balanced 
program of shorter duration for 
those who cannot or will not com- 
plete the required high school 
course, 

5) Brighter pupils must be given 








an opportunity to progress at a 
more rapid rate. Such a plan should 
incorporate the possibilities of some 
pupils completing high school at 
least one year earlier. This could 
be accomplished in a variety of 
ways, such as summer school at- 
tendance and carrying a heavier 
load. Just as certain high school 
graduates are eligible for advanced 
placement in college, it would also 
seem reasonable to expect that cer- 
tain pupils, at the end of the 
seventh grade, might be eligible, 
because of advanced standing and 
on the basis of teacher recommen- 
dation and examination, to enter 
some ninth grade subjects rather 
than eighth grade subjects. 

6) We can hardly hope to give 
all of the general education and 
vocational training that is neces- 
sary for all non-college bound 
pupils in a terminal program that 
ends with normal high school 
graduation. This suggests the need 
for a terminal program that ex- 
tends two years beyond high 
school. This will enable pupils to 
prepare for technical or other semi- 
professional positions that require 
training beyond high school. One 
of our great manpower shortages 
now is in the field of technicians. 

7) The program of special ed- 
ucation must ge greatly expanded. 

8) We must determine how 
positive our guidance program 
should be. We not only need more 
counselors, but we must determine 
to what extent pupils will be al- 
lowed to select courses and pro- 
grams in which their ability and 
ambition do not promise success. 

9) We should study the prob- 
lem of whether or not all subjects 
on the high school level should re- 
quire the same time elements. 

The above areas suggest some 
possible changes in organization 
and requirements that are illustra- 
tive of efforts that can be made to 
raise standards, but at the same 
time keep them reasonable and at- 
tainable for pupils of varying abil- 
ities, ambitions, and interests. 


Education Is Your Business 


Educators have the responsibil- 
ity to do all that can possibly be 
done within the framework of 
present resources to improve our 
educational system and to meet the 
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present emergency. The question 
of how high a priority should be 
given to education is a matter that 
you, the public, will have to decide. 
Certainly, we need to remember 
that our present high standard of 
living and our economic stability 
owes much to our educational sys- 
tem. We certainly have every rea- 
son to assume that our continued 
economic stability will be related 
to the quality of the educative 
process. Certainly, I will not have 
to call to the attention of this group 
the study and report made by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, un- 
der the leadership of Tom Bou- 
shall: ‘‘Education — An Invest- 
ment in People’. I am not trying 
to suggest how the people of Vir- 
ginia should spend their money. | 
am not even complaining about the 
amount of money that has been 
made available to education, but | 
do want to suggest that our prior- 
ity rating is not too high when we 
spend more for alcoholic beverages 
in Virginia than we do for the oper- 
ational cost and the capital ex- 
penditures of our public school sys- 
tem. It has been said that in the 
United States as a whole we are 
spending more for research in the 
field of ladies’ cosmetics than we 
are in the field of education. Rus- 
sia is spending about twice as high 
a percentage of her income for edu- 
cation as we are in the United 
States. 

In emphasizing the importance 
of education in maintaining our 
economic stability, I would like to 
quote from an address by ‘I heodore 
W. Schultz before a conference on 
The American High School at the 
University of Chicago a few weeks 
ago. Dr. Schultz is an economist. 

Let me close this part by calling 
attention to some new data which per- 
mit one to compare the use of man- 
power for education in Great Britain 
and the United States. Britain has 
been falling behind that of the United 
States in economic growth and in out- 
put per man hour. May it not be that 
a basic underlying factor has been the 
relatively small investment on the 
part of Great Britain in its secondary 
schools and in its colleges and uni- 
versities? 

I wish to point out, however, 
that we have more than economic 
stability at stake at the present 
time! We are fighting for survival. 
If we are to win the race in the 
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aid to education if those same per 
sons will appear in the counci 


classroom rather than on the battle 
field, we will have to break through 
the cost barrier if we are to have 
a reasonable chance of success. We 
will have to begin by doing not 
what is convenient to do, but by 
doing what is required, regardless 
of the sacrifice. I am not suggesting 
that you should blindly pour 
money into a vacuum, but I am 
suggesting that educators and lay- 
men together must plan a program 
that will do the job, and then find 
the financial resources to put that 
program into action. We can be 
rather certain that if the localities 
and the states do not move quickly 
the Federal Government will be 
more and more in the picture. It 
is all right to talk against Federal 


of our State in giving adequate sup 
port to an educational program. 
Russia is not only training per 


sending trained technicians, scien 
tists, physicists, engineers, 
school masters into the undevelop 


Communism. The most 


fectively ourselves. 


Steps to Improve Teacher Education 
by LINDLEY J. STILES, Dean 


School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


1. Only college students of proven high scholastic ability, sound men- 
tal and physical health, desirable personal qualifications, and real interest 
in teaching should be admitted to programs of teacher education. 

2. A longer period of preparation is required. A minimum of six years 
of post-high school study is needed to give adequate time to prepare high 
quality teachers. The first five years of such a program might well in- 
clude a year of graduate study leading to the Master’s Degree. The sixth 
year should be devoted to a supervised internship. Preparation for edu- 
cational leadership and specialized teaching could be deferred, with profit 
to future specialists, to the post-Master’s Degree level. 

3. The distribution of emphasis made possible by five-year programs 
of college study prior to the internship should provide for an increase 
in time devoted to courses in general education and to subject fields. The 
work in education would be extended by the sixth year internship. Sub- 
ject specialization could be further strengthened by reducing the number 
of fields high school teachers prepare to teach. 

4. Future teachers should be taught by college teachers who set high 
standards of excellence in teaching. The long established practice of 
relying heavily upon graduate students, many of whom have no spe- 
cific preparation for or little interest in teaching, to teach basic under- 
graduate courses needs re-examination in many institutions. 

5. The block plan, which provides student teaching on a full-time 
basis for an eight to twelve weeks’ period, should replace the one hour 
per day student teaching. It could well represent two-thirds or more of 
the total professional sequence required prior to the internship. 

6. Basic research concerned with teacher education is needed to estab- 
lish reliable knowledge to replace theory and opinion, Better teaching 
is the product of research rather than debate. 

Greater emphasis upon systemically planned laboratory experiences 
which give meaning to educational principles and theory will correct 
weaknesses students have found in education courses. In addition, work 
in fields such as Human Growth and Development, Educational Ps’- 
chology, History and Philosophy of Education should be carefully se- 
lected to avoid educationally unprofitable duplication. Such courses 
should treat content and educational theory that are intellectually chal- 
lenging as well as professionally significant. 
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chambers and the legislative halls 


sons for her own needs, but she i; 
and 


ed countries of the world, and they 
are taking with them the seed of 
tragic 
story of all history will occur if 
we, who have sold education to the 
rest of the world, should lose the 
strength of our leadership and be 
reduced to servitude by Russia be- 
cause we failed to use education ef- 
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The Need for 


Closer Cooperation Between 


Educators and Manufacturers 


MODAY I would like to chat 


with you about Education—a 
oblem that is close to my heart 
d yours, too. One approach is to 
nsider a program that will de- 
lop a closer cooperation and bet- 

understanding between manu- 
turers and educators. 
As we travel about our State we 
gin to appreciate our varied nat- 
11 resources—such as our won- 


ferful harbors—our industrial sites 


our mines and our beautiful scen- 
But there is another resource 


that is vital to all of us—our great- 


resource—a resource that we 


have seen everywhere we go—the 


ung people who are attending 
r schools. 
Our future depends upon these 
ung people. It seems to me that 
rking closely with our educators 
| the education of these young 
yple has become one of manage- 
nt’s top responsibilities—a pri- 
ty job that warrants our close 
ntion. 
[he educators are pressed for 
re teachers, more classroom 
e, more pay for teachers and 
re money for general operation 
meet the demands of their cus- 
ers—the public. And we in in- 
ry have similar problems— 
struction and Operation! 
\s a quick solution to the Build- 
Prograingnour Educators see 
ral Aid dangled before their 
as an easy way out. We in 
1A and your Board do not sub- 
» to this at all. We prefer to 
lle the problem at home—at 
state and local levels. We also 
ect that Federal Aid could be 
pening wedge to control the 
ls of our children and that it 
ld never end. 
it if we are against Federal Aid 
ur schools—what are we will- 
to do to help our educators 
these problems? Can we af- 
to allow them to assume that 
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we are indifferent? We have a def- 
inite responsibility. 

We must determine for ourselves 
what is a valid requirement for the 
years ahead—what is really essen- 
tial—-where the money is coming 
from. As I travel around the state 
it is evident that our communities 
and school boards are doing a fine 
job on buildings! 

What about State expenditures? 
In 1946-1947 some $23 million 
were made available for the opera- 
tion of our local schools, and in 
1956-1957 the State is making 
some $62 million available. A real 
increase! 

Perhaps the time has come to re- 
view our interest and stake in the 
educational problems of our State. 

There are many reasons why we 
should want to reappraise our own 
interest in Education. Here are a 
few: 

First, we would all be very 
proud to see Virginia among the 
top states in Education. This is 
a real challenge. 

Second, we, as manufacturers, 
are one of the major consumers of 
the products of our schools and 
colleges. 


This address was delivered at twenty-four Vir- 
ginia Manufacturers Association sectional meet- 
ings over the State by A. K. Scribner, president of 
the Virginia Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Scribner became president of the Virginia 
Smelting Company at Portsmouth last year, where 
he had served as vice-president and general man- 
ager since 1950. Mr. Scribner started with the 
Virginia Smelting Company in July 1921 as tech- 
nical salesman. After two years he was assigned to 
their plant at West Norfolk as chemist-chemical 
engineer and became assistant manager in 1930, 
general manager in 1944 and director in 1948, ad- 
vancing to the top post of president in 1957. 

In addition to serving as president of the Vir- 
ginia Manufacturers Association, Mr. Scribner is 
active in local civic affairs. He is vice-president 
of the Portsmouth Area, Tidewater Virginia De- 


by A. K. SCRIBNER 


We need more and more young 
men and women who are trained 
to think, who understand the free 
enterprise system, and appreciate the 
proven fact that profits—profits for 
ourselves — our employees — and 
our community are something to 
respect—work for and cherish. 

Third, we need, and shall con- 
tinue to need, more and more scien- 
tifically trained men and women in 
this technological and scientific age 
of ours. As Virginia becomes more 
of an industrial state, this problem 
will become more acute here at 
home. 

Last but not least, we are sizable 
taxpayers and we have a big stake 
in the dollars spent today for ed- 
ucation but, perhaps, even more 
important is the vital decision of 
where the additional funds are 
coming from. 

As business men interested in 
this investment of ours we can ask 
—Are we spending our education 
dollars most effectively? Can we 
stretch these dollars and still do a 
job? Does the product of our 
school system meet Our require 
ments and those of our commu- 
nity? 





A. K. SCRIBNER 


velopment Council, a past president of the Ports- 

mouth Rotary Club and Portsmouth Executives Club. For the past four years 
he was chairman of the Board of Trustees, Portsmouth Supplemental Retire- 
ment System. He served on the Portsmouth School Board during 1949-51. He 
is a member of the Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce, the State Chamber of 
Commerce, Monumental Methodist Church at Portsmouth, and several tech- 


nical societies. 


A native of Boston, Massachusetts, Mr. Scribner graduated cum laude in 
chemistry from Harvard College with an AB degree. 
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Have you checked recently the 
cost of Education in this country? 
Here are a few average figures | 
found interesting-— 

At the State level throughout 
this country Education is No. 2- 
using 17% of the States’ total gen- 
eral expenditures—mostly for in 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Highways are No. 1. 

But, at the local level Education 
is No. 1, using about 44.4% of the 
total local general expenditures. 

Highways are second. 

Thus — Education, locally, is 
the most important function of 
local government and the top con- 
sumer of our tax dollars. 

Approximately 72% to 85% of 
the average local budget dollars go 
for salaries—to pay teachers, super- 
visors, principals and superintend- 
ents—the people upon whom we 
are dependent for the education of 
our children. 

Now how do we stand in Vir- 
ginia on teachers’ pay? 

The average income of all pro- 
duction workers, non-supervisory, 
in all U. S. manufacturing plants 
averaged $4,300 per year. 

The teacher’s national average in 
1954-1955 was $3,950. In Vir- 
ginia the average pay for teachers 
last year was only $3,298. Last 
year we ranked 35th among the 
states. 

In average pay 15 years ago we 
ranked 33rd. 


Pay for Skill 


We, in industry, are accustomed 
to paying for skill. We have to do 
so to keep our plants competitive 
today. In all probability the time 
has come when our Virginia school 
systems will have to do the same 
—if we are to maintain a skilled 
staff, and be ready to attract 7,000 
or more new skilled teachers by 
1962. 

With all this in mind it seems to 
me that for the long pull, it would 
be worth while for the members of 
our Association to work more 
closely with our educators—the 
managers of our school systems— 
and try to give them a better pic- 
ture of the problems of business in 
exchange for a better picture of the 
problems of the educators. 

Do you realize that our school 
superintendents —- as managers — 
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are responsible for yearly operating 
budgets from $600,000 to $15 
million dollars per year? 

One of the first questions that a 
group of educators might ask us 
would be, ‘“What do you manufac- 
turers expect from education?” 
Just to say that we want an edu- 
cated employee is not quite enough. 

Here are a few questions that 
may stimulate your thinking on 
this important subject: 

Do we wish our schools to train 
our youth in character traits such as 
initiative, punctuality, loyalty, re- 
sponsibility and courtesy? 

Do we wish our future em- 
ployees to have the ability to study, 
the ability to speak, the ability to 
make a decision—to have good 
work habits—and a deep apprecia- 
tion for quality? 

Do we wish our schools to train 
our youth in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, the old-fashioned three 
R's? 

Do we wish our schools to em- 
phasize preparation for citizenship 
as part of the program? 

Do we wish special opportuni- 
ties for gifted children and youth? 

Do we wish our schools to pro- 
vide vocational education for the 
boys who work best with their 
hands? 


Course of Action 


Next I would like to outline a 
few courses of action open to each 
of us really interested in helping 
our educators. They are not new to 
you, but I believe they are worth 
summarizing—worth considering 

and worth doing. There are 
choices for all. 

We can encourage not only our- 
selves but our key employees to ac- 
cept responsibilities as members of 
our local School Board and City 
Council, etc. 

We can offer an improved guid- 
ance counsel on careers. 

We can emphasize the impor- 
tance of instruction in the sciences 
and mathematics—and interest tal- 
ented young men and young wom- 
en in taking scientific courses at 
high school and college. 

We can cooperate with our edu- 
cators through the donation of 
some of our workers’ time for 
teaching vocational schools and 
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night school classes. We can assist 
by the loan of equipment. 

We can hire science teachers for 
summer work and give them indus- 
try’s point of view and augment 
their incomes, particularly the men 
science teachers who are raising a 
family. (And when we do this, 
we must promise ourselves and the 
teachers that we will not hire these 
men permanently because they are 
producing our future scientists. ) 


We can work to raise the social 
level of our teachers, principals, and 
superintendents in our community 
—to make sure that they have the 
esteem and the respect that they de- 
serve. We can try to get back to the 
old days when a principal of a 
school was tops in the estimation 
of every one in the community. 


Finally, we have among our 750 
members and their staffs—some of 
the finest talent that you can tap 
anywhere. We have experienced 
men who are tops in budgets, in 
scientific methods, in communica- 
tions, public relations, planning, in 
cost savings, in building and con- 
struction, and in all the tools that 
a good public or private system of 
schools must use to operate success- 
fully. 

This talent should be available 
to our School Boards and Educa- 
tors at all times (if asked). If we 
create the right climate, I believe 
we would be asked. And once 
more I want to emphasize the fact 
that many of you are doing this 
today. 

Much of the above will take time 
to accomplish. So, there is one rec- 
ommendation that I would like to 
pass on to you——a way of getting 
an immediate start on this long- 
range program of ‘‘cooperation and 
better understanding between man- 
ufacturers and educators.”’ 


I am suggesting an informal top- 
level conference between manufac- 
turers and educators in your own 
area of the State—an informal, all- 
day meeting of 12 to 20 people 
equally divided between educators 
and manufacturers sitting side by 
side around a table in your own 
community. This program might 
consist of a morning session, lunch- 
eon, and an afternoon session. This 
should be a meeting closed to the 
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by LOUIS T. RADER 


VW of the education prob- 
lem? How is it similar to 
the business one and what can we 
do about it? Business faces the dif- 
ficulty of getting enough people 
with special skills and personal 
qualifications to accomplish the 
necessary creative engineering work. 
[his past shortage has resulted in 

mpetitive salary offers and we 

w feel that many young people 
are being stimulated to enter the 
engineering and technical fields. 

But what of teachers? First, 
there is definitely a shortage of 
teachers—a frightening shortage. I 
say there ought to be at the salaries 
they are paid. 

Naturally you will agree with 
this outlook, but let me assure you 
that I have also made similar state- 
ments on other occasions where the 
audience has not been so receptive 

where it has included school 
board members, city officials, and 
plenty of tax paying citizens who 
were not teachers. 

in a talk toa Waynesboro PTA 
ntitled, “‘Are We Paying Our 
l'eachers Fairly?’’ I presented sta- 
tistics that showed Virginia in 
1954-55 was 39th among the 
States in expenditures per pupil 
and is 35th among the States in 
average teachers’ salaries; the Na- 
tional average was $3,950 and the 
Virginia average $3,203. This is 
not good, but the point I want to 
mike is that even the National 
Av rage salary paid is completely 
in dequate by any standard. Many, 
m ny teachers receive less pay than 
an electrician or a truck driver or 


a nechanic. I believe that if this 
fa alone were presented openly 
a constantly, our taxpaying 

ens would in the majority 
a; -e that it is not right. But 


Wen they really understand the 
in lications that they will willing- 
‘y .ssume higher taxes to rectify 
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Business Looks at Education 





Dr. Louis T. Rader, General Manager of the General Electric Plant 
in Waynesboro, which manufactures electronic devices and employs 
more than 1000 people, including several hundred engineers, has 
made a number of excellent speeches throughout the State giving 
fresh and constructive insights into education from the point of view 


of industry. 


This article contains excerpts from an address, “Education and 
Automation,” given by Dr. Rader at the District P, VEA, convention 


last Fall. 


We will run other condensations by Dr. Rader in subsequent issues 


of the Journal. 





the situation. It is truly unfortu- 
nate that Federal taxes have reached 
such alarming proportions that 
people, feeling they cannot control 
these major levies, too often have 
concentrated on controlling local 
taxes—a high proportion of which 
go for education with the regret- 
table results shown by teachers’ 
salaries, 

The teacher shortage is serious 
because of its magnitude and be- 
cause we continue to lose ground; 
but there may be one aspect of it 
that could have beneficial effects in 
the long run. By its very serious- 
ness it could stimulate us to more 
creative thinking and the develop- 
ment of useful exploration in sev- 
eral ways. In the last few years 
we have had an engineers’ shortage, 
to a large extent due to the Gov- 
ernment’s defense requirements, but 
none the less real in many areas. 
What did we do? We analyzed the 
work we had engineers doing. We 
broke it down into professional and 
semi-professional. We _ recruited 
and trained engineering assistants 
to do more of the routine work 
and we tried to reserve our profes- 
sionals for the higher level true en- 
gineering. But we are also looking 
critically at our methods. Can the 
work be done some other way more 
efficiently, at less cost, or in less 
time? Are we making full use of 
computers for engineering analysis 
and design? 

And the answers are coming 
back. There are more efficient 
methods. They are being developed 
and put to use. 

And the same questions can be 
asked of teaching. How much of a 


teacher’s work is truly profession- 
al: How much could be done by 
someone such as a technician? I 
think we'll all agree that quite a 
lot could probably be. 

Teachers aides pose no threat to 
the teaching profession any more 
than engineering assistants threaten 
engineers. Instead the _ teachers’ 
work is upgraded and his satisfac- 
tion in his profession is increased. 

Another new technique is avail- 
able. Television! Are we using it 
or even studying its possible use? 

Another area I believe we must 
constantly look at is that of cur- 
riculum. And this is a job for 
teachers and educational adminis- 
trators as well as school boards 
and citizens. Let us analyze criti- 
cally the courses we teach. 

Knowledge is perhaps doubling 
every ten years now. Is this infor- 
mation being factored into our 
curricula? Some say that funda- 
mentals never change. But are all 
fundamentals of equal value? And 
when do we stop teaching some of 
them because the information is of 
no use? The element that creates 
a problem is the element of choice. 
We must be able to budget our cur- 
riculum against the available teach- 
ing time. 

I was once told that changing a 
curriculum is as hard as moving a 
cemetery and I’m sure it is. But to 
get true popular support we must 
critically analyze our curricula ask- 
ing. ‘‘What is our objective? Do 
recent developments change them 
over those holding five or ten years 
ago?” 

In a talk given to the College 
English Association Conference in 
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1955, the Chairman of the Board 
of the General Electric Company, 
in talking of what business looked 
for in a university system said: 
‘‘Business is sometimes more im- 
pressed by the cutting out of one 
program than the adding of new 
ones, It is always easy to add new 
programs, particularly with the 
rapid development of our society 
and technology in recent years. It 
is not easy to measure established 
programs against rigorous perform- 
ance standards, and to incisively 
carve out those that don’t work. 
But this kind of self-help may be 
the best evidence of the virtue and 
vitality of an educational institu- 
tion that justifies an investment in 
it."’ And I believe this same phi- 
losophy or measuring stick can be 


applied to our elementary and 
secondary schools. 
Machine Graded Papers! 

Let’s look at another area. We, 


in business, study our jobs using a 
technique known as job simplifica- 
tion, or work simplification. A 
new machine has just been de- 
veloped which will read typewrit- 
ten numbers—printed in magnetic 
ink to be sure. Certainly a similar 
machine can be developed to read 
written numbers. Does not this 
raise the possibility that all math 
papers from grade four through 
twelve could be graded by machine? 
Think of the saving in time and ef- 
fort if each of you could dump 
each math paper in a hopper at 
night and receive in the morning a 
tabulated list of grades. I suspect 
you'd cover a lot more ground. 
And there might be a corollary 
benefit. If the machine couldn't 
read the number it would say so or 
give a pre-assigned grade. So you 
could say to the indignant sixth 
grader— ‘Don’t argue with me and 
say that’s a four instead of the 
nine it looks like. Go tell it to the 
machine. It couldn’t read it!’’ 
Industry often uses slogans to 
sell ideas. You are all familiar with 
the ““THINK” or ‘‘Plan Ahead’’ 
signs. If I were to choose one for 
educators today, it would be one 
we, in business, use also. “‘Don’t 
work harder—work smarter’’. 
Some of our citizens believe the 
cure for all our educational prob- 
lems is to go back to the three R’s 
on the basis that it was good 
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his PhD in EE. 


In the eight years following, he was em- 
ployed by the General Electric Company as a 
design and development engineer. During this 
period, which included World War II, he 
taught for two years in the ESMWT program. 

In 1945 he left General Electric to go to 
Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago, 
as Professor and Head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering. After two and one- 
half years he returned to the General Electric 
Company because, as he puts it, work in a 
manufacturing company is a lot less arduous 
than in an educational institution, but also 
because of a very high interest in engineering 


developments. 


Dr. Louis T. Rader is Canadian born, ob- 
taining his BS at the University of British 
Columbia in Vancouver. He then spent three 
years at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology on a teaching fellowship and obtained 






After a number of managerial assignments, : 
he was put in charge of the Planning Study for a new business and was in- 
strumental in bringing his new Department, Specialty Control, to Waynesboro, 


Virginia in late 1954. 


While in Schenectady, New York, he was a member of his local school board 
for four years, during which period several new schools were built. He is ex- 
tremely interested in education and has given several talks on that subject. 

He has two boys currently in Grades 11 and 7 in the Waynesboro school 
system, and is well satisfied with the caliber of teaching he has found in 
Waynesboro, even when compared with New York State. 


enough for them and, therefore, 
should be for the present genera- 
tion. Others believe the solution 
lies in many more children per 
classroom, Let’s not do either of 
these as such. There are other solu- 
tions if we seek them out—such as 
some of these enumerated above. 

Now, who is to do this? I say 
seek the help of the businessman. 
He is truly interested in education 
not only because a great proportion 
of his taxes go to education, but 
because he has a real interest in 
preserving our free enterprise sys- 
tem and our democratic way of life. 
And he knows schools are the key 
to this protection. 

Improvements in a system 
whether business or educational do 
not come fast. They usually take 
a lot of work, not only on the part 
of the managers or administrators, 
but by the personnel closest to the 
job. Several fundamentals seem 
necessary— 

1. A belief on the part of every- 
one that improvement is possible. 
We, in business, talk in terms of 
cost improvements, shorter ship 
ping cycles, higher quality, better 
service, etc. “Ihe school system can 
talk in terms of better education, 
lower cost per pupil, higher moti- 
vation for students, higher profes- 
sional standards and dignity for the 
teachers, and so on. Teachers 
should not resent new approaches 
but should encourage innovation. 


2. We must continually attempt 
to clarify our objectives and to 
question assumptions underlying 
present procedures. When I was on 
a School Board back in New York, 
parents used to come with blood in 
their eye to inform me their child 
had been in Grade One for three 
months and had not yet learned the 
alphabet and this was pretty ter- 
rible and showed we had a poor 
school. I soon learned to ask, 
“Why do you want them to learn 
the alphabet so soon?’’ After they 
got over the shock of thinking— 
their main thought up to now 
having been that they had learned 
it in the first week of school—they 
were quite willing to agree that 
learning it in Grade Two might 
be all right. 

3. It takes real professional 
study, and investment in good 
people, to work out improved 
methods. It cannot usually be done 
as a part time job by someone who 
has many other major duties. 
Again in industry, we have set up 
many such continuing groups. 
Some may be quite elaborate and 
come under the Operations Research 
concept; others, more common, are 
known as Procedures Specialists. 

These are the ones who study 
the paperwork flow, the work coa- 
tent and inter-relationships, ad 
design new simplified paperwo'k, 
or solve the problem by data prc c- 
essing machines. It seems to me 
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iat we, as a people, cannot depend 
one on institutions like the Ford 
oundation, the Federal Depart- 
ent of Education or even the 
ate Department of Education to 
ake progress. Suppose every 
hool Board in this country spent 

10,000 per year in just this area. 

nuld we expect anything less than 

mendous improvement in just a 

ort time. Education in the aggre- 
cate is big business. We are spend- 

g over eleven billion dollars per 

ar for it. Does not this expendi- 
ture justify some money for pro- 
cedural research? I think so and 
since most of the money is spent at 
the local level, let’s study the prob- 
lem on the local level. 

4. I believe teachers can and 
hould do more than they are do- 
og in talking to parents and the 
public at large. I believe that they 
can get more popular support for 
themselves, the work they do, and 
for the school system if they will 
more confidently and aggressively 
discuss the reasons underlying their 
methods, show themselves open- 
minded in discussing improvements 
and innovations and insist on rec- 
ognition for the true professional 
people they are. For I believe the 
problems cannot be solved by edu- 
cation administrators alone. In a 
recent book, “New Directions In 
[eacher Education” by Paul 
Woodring which is an interim re- 

rt of the work of The Fund For 
lhe Advancement of Education in 

areas of teacher education and 
ruitment are found these words: 
The educational philosophy 
r a democratic nation cannot be 
ated by one man or by a profes- 
nal group. It must emerge from 
convictions of the people and 
st stem from their mores, their 
<ways, their ethical beliefs, and 
r concept of the good life. Ina 
rse nation, it must allow for 
rsity; in a changing culture, it 
st provide for change. 
Although the philosophy must 
e from the people, it can- 
be verbalized by the people. 
hough it must, in the long run, 
1 their acceptance, it cannot be 
»vered by asking the people to 

On separate issues or it will be 
led with inconsistencies. 

The statement and clarification 
he American philosophy of ed- 
ion is the primary responsibili- 
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ty of educational leadership: for all 
else is dependent upon it. 

“While educators have groped 
for solutions, the people of the 
United States have developed their 
own unique view of the role of the 
schools. Though not yet a true 
philosophy of education, because it 
has never been organized into a 
logical pattern, this view must pro- 
vide the basis for any educational 
philosophy which will have any 
chance of public acceptance. Per- 
haps this view can be discovered, if 
we will learn to listen with a sensi- 
tive ear to the widespread public 
discussions of education and to the 
conflicting criticisms of American 
schools.”’ 

And I believe teachers with their 
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constant contact with parents are 
the ones who can make an un- 
measurable contribution both in in- 
terpreting schools to the public and 
in interpreting the opinions of the 
public to our educational leaders. 

Teachers have always done a 
wonderful job in teaching children. 
Now they must courageously face 
up to their opportunities to im- 
prove the educational system by 
speaking up to both parents and 
administrators alike. 

And we, in industry, particular- 
ly here in Virginia, stand ready to 
help—knowing that in helping ed- 
ucation we are helping not only 
our children but our institutions 
and our way of life. 


An Analysis of Where 1957 June Graduates 
of Virginia Colleges Teach 


One-third of the entire 1957 crop of 
new white teachers graduated from all 
24 colleges in the state, public and 
private, who went into teaching in 
Virginia were employed by only seven 
counties and cities. 

Virginia colleges turned out 694 
teachers, of whom 543 are teaching in 
public schools in Virginia, nine in 
private schools, and 112 are teaching 
outside the State. The teaching posi- 
tions of 30 graduates are unknown. 

The seven counties and cities which 
secured 180 teachers or one-third of 


the 543 teaching in Virginia are as 


follows: 
Henrico 41 
Fairfax 33 
Alexandria 29 
Roanoke County 23 
Princess Anne 20 
Richmond City 19 
Chesterfield 15 


Only 31 per cent are teaching in the 
93 counties and cities paying minimum 
salaries of less than $3000 a year, while 
69 per cent are teaching in the 37 
counties and cities paying a minimum 
salary of $3000 or more per year. 
Madison College led the list graduating 
101 teachers, Longwood and Mary 
Washington 92 each, Radford 70, 
William and Mary 64, VPI 36, and the 
University of Virginia turned out 11. 
Among the private schools, Lynchburg 


turned out 34, Bridgewater 26, Emory 
and Henry 25, Westhampton 21, 
Randolph Macon Woman’s College 16, 
Roanoke College 14, University of 
Richmond 14, Hollins 12, Mary Bald- 
win 9, Sweet Briar 9, Shenandoah Con- 
servatory 8, Randolph Macon 4, East- 
ern Mennonite 4, and Washington and 
Lee 2. 


Although Virginia is next to the 
wealthiest Southern 
only by Florida, only two Southern 
states during 1957-58, Mississippi and 
South Carolina, have beginning salaries 
as low as Virginia’s $2400 for degree 
teachers. Even though the State Board 
of Education’s proposed minimum of 
$2700 should be approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for 1958-60, six South- 
ern states would still have beginning 
minimums higher than that of Vir- 
ginia. This despite the fact that Vir- 
ginia is next to the wealthiest Southern 


state, surpassed 


state. 

The six Southern states whose mini- 
mum salaries are now already above the 
$2700 proposed by the State Board 
of Education for 1958-60 are: 


Louisiana $3400 
Alabama 3160 
Florida 3060 
Georgia 2900 
North Carolina 2799 
West Virginia . 2790 











Are teachers free to choose their friends and recreation, 


as well as free to teach? 





Personal freedom is always a relative matter, conditioned by persons 
and situations. One person’s freedom always ends where another’s 


rights begin. 





by PAUL HOUNCHELL 


Madison College, Harrisonburg 


Freedom and Friends for Teachers 


EACHING is a social work, 

dealing with young people, 
service to human beings. Children 
are members of family groups, each 
attached in normal relations to a 
number of grown people, so that 
each teacher is somewhat directly 
connected with several times as 
many adults. Thus the work of 
teachers is built to order for con- 
tacts with people, presenting abun- 
dant possibilities for making 
friends. 

Teachers are in the position of 
being leaders of youth and are un- 
der the necessity of leading con- 
structively by precept and example. 
At the same time teachers are 
grown persons, citizens at large 
where they work, privileged to live 
normal lives in keeping with the 
special responsibilities taken on as 
professional workers. Children de- 
serve leaders who are free and re- 
sponsible, capable of making all the 
choices called for in exercising free- 
dom within the limits of service 
expected. Freedom is a positive 
thing that includes valued privi- 
leges of engaging in a chosen line of 
action; just as definitely freedom 
consists of safeguards and protec- 
tion of one’s rights. 


Need for Freedom and Friends 


In education we cherish academic 
freedom, actually freedom to learn 
and teach. At the same time learn- 
ers must be protected from wrong 
teaching. A teacher must be free 
to teach helpful things; just as cer- 
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tainly children must be protected 
against harmful teaching. 

There is basic need for friends 
in the position of teacher, since 
activity with grown people is a 
normal outlet of change from daily 
work with immature youngsters. 
Friends are people to be with, to 
enjoy having around, to join in 
doing interesting and varied things. 
In the situation of teachers, friends 
help over rough spots, boost cour- 
age and morale, draw away from 
moodiness and introspective self- 
analysis. 

As a general rule one needs to 
practice friendship toward others as 
a step in making friends. Friendli- 
ness is a course of positive action 
toward others that comes ahead of 
and results in making friends. 
Teachers have excellent opportuni- 
ties for drawing people to them- 
selves by showing interest and con- 
cern for others. The work of 
teachers by its very nature is co- 
operative with children, parents, 
and school officials. Friendly rela- 
tions and cordiality are practically 
demanded in order to get along on 
the job. 

A circle of friends larger than 
strictly school persons, implying 
considerable social freedom, is 
highly desirable for teachers. Rec- 
reation that offsets strenuous work 
schedules and doing things with 
others that stimulates personality 
growth and expression are highly 
desirable for teachers. Picayunish 


restrictions and irrelevant regula- 
tions to guide teachers are out- 
moded for these times. All trends 
in living are toward more personal 
freedom. For teachers this same 
spirit must apply, especially in the 
matter of choosing and making 
friends. It goes without saying in 
this connection that teachers need 
to act as responsible persons, lead- 
ers of youth, and teachers of better 
living through personal example. 


Making Friends in School Work 

A teacher must be free to make 
friends as a way to more useful 
service. Some friendships will be 
with fellow teachers and will be 
most apt to grow out of mutual- 
help situations; others will come 
from people in the community. Be- 
longing to a church or study club 
means more contacts and potential 
friends. Serving in PTA should be 
nearly automatic, guaranteeing 
good results in meeting and knew- 
ing worthwhile people to cultivate 
as friends. Engaging in recreation 
with persons of like tastes develops 
a fellow feeling that can readily be 
come lasting. 

In the teacher’s position there 
are many chances of lasting friend- 
ships among fellow workers. Close 
ties with other teachers may te 
good or bad, depending upon tke 
types of friends and the basis cf 
choosing them. Mutual helpfulness 
among teachers is a professionz| 
and social asset, but falling to? 
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uch under another's influence may 
come definitely harmful, holding 
ore difficulties than constructive 
Ip. 
One of the worst things that can 
ppen in any school is for teach- 
; to become organized into fac- 
ns, probably following the lead 
certain influential members of 
» teaching force who array groups 
ainst each other to gain prestige 
the name of specific goals or 
licies. “Teachers need to steer 
ar of such alignments for per- 
nal freedom and school uplift. 
A matter of considerable mo- 
ment to the younger teacher of 
either sex is that of social dating in 
the community where teaching is 
done. Of course any teacher has a 
rfect right to choose dates and 
riends of the other sex, but some 
caution has to be used. The diff- 
culty in connection with dating 
arises when the people do not ap- 
prove the local citizen who ap- 
parently seems so eligible to the 
newcomer. They know something 
the lately arrived teacher has no 
chance to know. Help in finding 
one’s way around may come by 
talking with the principal or an 
older teacher, or a trusted parent 
may understand even better. 
Friendships with parents or 
teachers should not lead to ‘“‘teach- 
er's pets’’ among pupils taught. 
lhe friendly teacher normally re- 
spects personality and sincerely at- 
tempts to serve all pupils well. 
Courtesy, sincerity, and under- 
standing others for what they are 
will likely create valuable and last- 
x friendships among children and 
ir parents, as well as in the 
up of school colleagues. 


Friends and Community 
Standards 


Che office of teacher is exacting 
the observance of accepted social 
ndards. Being seen with the 
1t people is a sizable asset social- 
Friendships with persons of 
ibtful status need to be carefully 
ided. Belonging to community- 
se. vice Organizations is an indica- 
of personal worth already 





1 is is the third article by the 
a thor in a series on “Teachers 
i. the Community.” 
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recognized by leading people. 
Membership in clubs is a means of 
developing local friends outside 
school connections. 

In the average community a dif- 
ferent standard probably exists for 
year-round residents than for those 
who live there only for the school 
months. Unmarried teachers of the 
boardinghouse or apartment-keep- 
ing type are under sharper scrutiny 
than local residents. With more 
homemakers teaching this is likely 
to be a disappearing distinction in 
the years immediately ahead. 


Freedom and Community 
Standards 


Teachers should freely exercise 
all citizenship rights as interested 
individuals and as examples for 
local citizens. Teachers are respon- 
sible citizens free to choose and act 
in constructive ways as _ leaders. 
Teachers earn freedom to act as 
leaders by kindly treatment of oth- 
ers in a spirit of mutual trust and 
confidence, 

In religious beliefs and practices 
teachers are free, but not to cam- 
paign for causes where there are 
differences of opinion; they can 
never proselyte to promote a par- 
ticular religious sect or its peculiar 
teachings. Nor can they teach at 
school on matters avowedly reli- 
gious in nature, or apart from the 
the regular order of daily learning, 
under the principle of separation of 
church and state. Some freedom of 
choice can usually be found by 
reasonable people in all but the 
most cramped situations. Always 
decisions in doubtful situations are 
modified in some degree by local 
customs. 


Freedom and Friends in Action 


It is quite important that a teach- 
er maintain freedom of action in 
dealing even with trusted friends. 
One’s decisions about school work, 
certainly those having to do with 
children taught, should be his very 
own, perhaps after talking things 
over with an understanding prin- 
cipal or trusted fellow teacher. A 
teacher’s circle of friends should 
grow as time passes, but this goal 
cannot be attained at the price of 
surrendering personal independ- 
ence. 

A spirit of give and take is likely 
to enlist friends in matters of joint 





action with parents or teachers. 
Direct dealing creates understand- 
ing and respect. In case a teacher 
makes a mistake amends should be 
made promptly, for the sake of bet- 
ter understanding all around and 
for personal happiness. 
Developing the social graces that 
attract people, the art of being 
agreeable and cooperative with oth- 
ers, calls for no surrender of free- 
dom; yet it is a great factor in 
living peaceably with people in 
creating the ties that bind. To 
work happily and with sincere ap- 
preciation of others is a mark of 
refinement that right-thinking per- 
sons recognize. One of the better 
chances for teachers to apply such 
principles to living is toward peo- 
ple where they board or with 
apartment-mates. 


Some Conclusions 


Complete freedom for any indi- 
vidual, even for the teacher in the 
position of leader, is always condi- 
tioned by the rights of others in 
the same area of thought or action. 

Teachers must at all times be 
responsible for the results of actions 
freely undertaken. Actions need 
approval of right-thinking people. 

Confidences with friends should 
be kept inviolate, including confi- 
dential information about pupils or 
parents; care is called for in ac- 
cepting such an obligation, as well 
as in sharing private matters with 
others, 

Supercritical attitudes are apt to 
repel potential friends. Time is 
needed to make sure of relations 
with people. 

Friendly relations with pupils 
can not be on the basis of equals, 
since the teacher’s help is a profes- 
sional service definitely different 
from adult friendship. Young 
teachers may err at this point in 
their eagerness to have good stand- 
ing with pupils. 

The counseling relation can not 
be allowed to drift into social 
dating in the usual sense, even 
though pupils may seem to be 
somewhat mature. Social dating 
between teachers and high school 
pupils is completely disruptive of 
proper friendly relations. 

Teachers are professional people 
with work of so high order that 
trivial matters should not be al- 
lowed to interfere. 
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The Closed Door 


by MRS. ELIZABETH M. WALL 
Second Grade Teacher, Robert E. Lee School, Richmond 


In these classroom instances, I have attempted to develop the 
premise that “open doors are invitations to understanding and 
learning.” The “door” signifies the flow of feeling which exists be- 
tween all of us. Where doors are closed, there is a lack of that rapport 
so necessary for living and learning together. Unfortunately, for many 
of our children, learning takes place in classrooms of “‘closed doors.” 
By means of gross exaggeration, I have tried to point up instances 
where opportunities for improved human relations were overlooked, 
or just did not exist. As a background for the classroom activity, I 
have used a center of interest, Dinosaurs, which is popular in my 


classroom at this time. 


there door opened. Twenty- 
eight pairs of happy little feet 
skipped across Room 10—skipped 
to a chair in the circle and sat fac- 
ing Miss Brown. Another day had 
begun in Miss Brown’s Second 
Grade! 

Susan looked at her teacher. 
“She's real pretty, and I like her, 
but I wish she would smile at me 
sometimes, and I wish she would 
let me sit by her, instead of always 
saying, ‘Run along, now, Susan. 
Better get busy! Oh, there's 
Martha, that pretty girl who goes 
to my Sunday School. I'll just go 
sit by her today. No? You must 
keep the seat assigned to you? But 
I don't like to sit by Donnie! Oh, 
well!” 

Harrell carefully lifted the lid 
on the jar he was clutching, and 
peered inside. “‘I surely hope Miss 
Brown likes these frog eggs—or 
they might be toad eggs. I hope 
she knows. Miss Brown, can you 
tell the difference between frog eggs 
and toad eggs?”’ 

‘Now, Harrell, I can’t take my 
time to answer all the questions 
you think up. And you don’t need 
to know that anyway. You will 
learn all about frogs when you get 
to Fourth Grade. Now put the jar 
on the cabinet, and don’t forget to 
take it when you go home this 
afternoon. And, Harrell, next time, 
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raise your hand when you want to 
ask a question instead of just call- 
ing out to me.” 

“Yes, Miss Brown.’ 

“Here comes Johnnie — late 
again! Johnnie, can’t your mother 
get you to school on time? You 
have been late three times already 
this month. Just think what that 
does to our attendance record! I’m 
ashamed of it. And all because of 
one poky little boy.”’ 

(“I wish she wouldn't scold me 
for being late. I could get here on 
time if I didn’t have to help my 
mother before I come to school. 
She ts sick lots, and she needs me 
to go to the store for her before 
school. That’s what makes me 
late! But Miss Brown never gives 
me a chance to explain. She just 
scolds me!’’ ) 

“Miss Brown, when we have 
music this morning may we sing 
that new Bunny song you taught 


us? 


“Bunny song, Randy? I can’t 
think of a song about a bunny.” 

“Oh, you know. The one that 
goes like this, ‘my bunny lies over 
the ocean.’ ”’ 

“Well, really, Randy. How 
foolish can you be? ‘That isn’t 
Bunny, it’s Bonnie. You just don’t 
listen to what I say. You're al- 
ways getting things wrong because 
you don’t listen.” 
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“Miss Brown, Donnie was 
fighting on the school yard again 
this morning.” 

“Oh, no, Donnie! Not again! 
You know you had to stay in yes 
terday for fighting, and you 
promised me then that you 
wouldn’t fight again. I don’t know 
what has gotten into you recently 
Don’t you know that the children 
won't like you if you fight them?” 

(‘Sure I know it! That’s why 
I fight them. Nobody tn hete likes 
me. Nobody ever chooses me. The 
boys won’t let me play ball with 
them at recess. They won't even 
let me walk home with them. So 
I just fight them!’’) 

“Boys and girls, I have planned 
your Work Time for you today 
and I would like for you to liste: 
carefully to what you are to dc 
First, I would like for you to write 
to the Oil Company to thank then 
for the Dinosaur pictures whic! 
they sent you. Robert, Linda, an 
Marshall, would you like to writ 
the letter?”’ 

Mark’s hand flew into the ai: 
“May I help them write th 
letter?’’ 
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‘“T don’t think so, Mark. You 
10W your writing is just dreadful. 
hey couldn't read your letter 
hen they got it. Why don’t you 
t your writing card and practice 
yur capital letters?’ 
i (‘‘Gee, if only she kept a count 
d| the times I’ve practiced those 
pital letters. Doesn’t she know 
it sometimes a fellow can’t make 

; fingers write letters the way 
ey look on that card? I do wish 
e would let me write one of those 
ters! I’d draw a picture of a 
ontosaurus on mine.”’ ) 

‘Children, where do you think 

should put the Dinosaur pic- 
res which the Oil Company sent 
ul 

‘We could put them on the 
ading Table so everyone could 
yk at them.”’ 

Yes, we could, Tony.” 

‘Or we could put them on the 
illetin board, and we could cut 
tters to spell Dinosaur, I would 

like to do that.” 

Yes, Sandra. But I had thought 
erhaps it would be best to put 
hem in a scrapbook. In that way, 
we could write a story about each 
picture.’ 

“Sure. And then you wouldn't 

us look at the scrapbook ’cause 

r hands are dirty, or we might 
r the pictures. And I know you 
uldn’t put my story in the 
ipbook. You never choose my 
ries!’’ ) 

Miss Brown, may I work with 

group that is going to the 
rary to look for picture books 
ut Dinosaurs?”’ 

Just so you can be with your 
end Larry, and you two can get 
ether in the Library. No indeed, 

nnie. You can just stay here 

have your reading lesson.” 

Yes'm.”’ (“She doesn’t seem 
ver let me choose what I want 


setae 


Atti asi cig Ne 
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lo. Well, if I can’t be in that 
ip, | won't read either. I'll 
end that I forgot all the easiest 
ds. That will aggravate her!’’ ) 
Evelyn, what are you crying 
it this time? Just because you 
1't want to leave your other 
sc ool, and come to a new one, is 
n reason for you to cry every day. 
re are lots of nice boys and 
in this school, too, and you 
just have to make some new 

ke 
I want to, but you never give 
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mea chance. That nice gitl who 
sits in front of me wanted to be 
friendly yesterday. She said, ‘Let’s 
practice our Spelling words to- 
gether.’ But just when we were 
getting started, you said, ‘Girls, 
let’s work alone. You can talk to 
each other at recess time.’ And 
now, she may never ask me 
again.” ) 

‘Tony, come away from that 
easel. You don’t have any time 
for painting. Didn't you miss six 
words on that Spelling test yester- 
day?”’ 

(‘Course I did. But what’s 
Spelling to me? Who cares whether 
they can spell those silly old words? 
Gee, why don’t we ever have words 
like dinosaur, claws, fossil, fierce, 
or meat-eater? Say, I'll bet I could 
spell those words!’’) 

“Are we going to work on our 
frieze about Dinosaurs today, Miss 
Brown?” 

“Not today, Patricia. We must 
spend more time on Subtraction. 
Some of you just can't subtract.”’ 

(Subtraction! Subtraction! 
That's all she thinks about. Say 
those old flash cards again, I sup- 
pose. And then we'll race! She 
always makes me race with Larry 
—and he’s the best in Arithmetic 
in our room. Wish I could win 
just one time!’ ) 





“Now I would like for the Red- 
birds to come to the reading circle.”’ 

‘‘Miss Brown, may I read with 
the Redbirds today?’’ 

“Why, Betty Ann, what ever 
gave you that idea? You're a Blue- 
bird. But if you work real hard to 
improve your reading, you may 
read with the Bluebirds just any 
time.” 

(“If I work real hard! If I im- 
prove my reading! I know I! can’t 
read like the Redbirds, but I 
wanted to read with them just this 
One time. They are going to read 
the story about Mrs. Goose’s Party 
today. But I guess | won't ever 
get to read that story, ‘cause the 
Bluebirds will never get to that 
book!”’ ) 

“Sammy, I wondered if you 
would like to pull the curtains 
when we practice our play in the 
auditorium this afternoon. You're 
such a nice, big boy and you could 
do that so well for us.”’ 

“Sure, Miss Brown.”’ (‘‘Can’t 
sing! Can’t dance! Can’t put ex- 
pression in the ole speaking parts, 
but gee whiz, why do I always 
have to pull the curtains? I wish 
she would let me make the sound 
effects for the play. I can make 
the swellest animal noises. I know 
I could do that part real well. But 


(Continued on page 35) 
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SCIENCE IN THE SECOND GRADE. Second graders at Wylliesburg 
School, Charlotte County, collected specimens of insects, Indian relics, shells, 
rocks, seeds and seed pods for exhibit in their “science Corner.” Joe Griles (left) 
is shown holding a rock containing gold, silver, and other metals, while William 
Ferrell (right) is displaying a mushroom 13 inches in diameter found on his 
home farm. Mrs. Bessie Layne, teacher of this class, has created a county-wide 
interest in science among teachers, pupils, and parents. 
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1—“‘We’re Proud of You” says VEA President Hi 
Bell to FTA President Ann Allen at Student} 
Convention held in Richmond November } 
1957. 

2—“Are all Future Teachers pretty or just t 
elected as delegates?”, asks SCA President R 
Wade. Here’s a lock at the college student ¢ 


3—Newly elected officers presented are Don Be 
of Clinch Valley College, president; Mary 
Kilday of Gar-Field High School, vice-presid 
Nancy Van Schreeven, Thomas Jefferson } 
School, recording secretary; Joyce Hayter, 
lege of William and Mary, corresponding s 
tary-treasurer; Jane Levy, Granby High § 
FTA member at large; Carol Harper, Jefid 
Senior High School, FTA member at large; | 
ren Brewbaker, University of Virginia, SCAn 
ber at large; and Dr. Robert DuBey of (@ 
Valley College, College section sponsor. 
4—Mrs. John Galleher, State Board of Educ 
member and’ chairman of Committee on Te 
Recruitment, shares in buzz group discussio 
5—Keynote address is given by Dr. T. M. Stim 
Executive Secretary of NEA Commission 








Bacher Education and Professional Standards. 
ndolph Wade of the University of Virginia, Col- 
Be Section president, presides at the convention. 
ynsor of FTA at Cradock High School, Mrs. 
ea Carter, votes. 
airman of buzz group reports on discussion. 
llege group sponsors include I. L. Ramsey, 
iversity of Virginia; Dr. Robert DuBey, Clinch 
lley College; Merle Davis, College of William 
i Mary; R. S. Ratcliffe, Mary Washington Col- 
e; Helen Duff, Radford College; Kate Trent, 
gwood College; and Mrs. Jean Sandvig, RPI. 
the ballot box are Stanley Heatwole and Linda 
rry of Woodrow Wilson High School. 
w constitution is seconded by Amy Garthright 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 
| Woodrow W. Wilkerson, State Director of 
acher Education and Certification, participates 
discussion group. 
Btherine Hoyle, State Consultant for FTA and 
A. 1 VEA Director of Field Services, gets 
ether with newly elected executive committee. 
mmedge of Future Teachers of America is read, led 
1 Patricia Hamilton of Craddock High School. 


P| PRINT IN BINDING 
ee 





15—Registration—RPI students, assisted by Nancy Stant, VEA Re- 
search assistant, (in left foreground) register the 389 delegates 
and others attending, representing 79 clubs and chapters. 


16—Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, moderates 
panel discussion. Panel members shown are, from left, Tonya 
Kilgore, Dr. Robert DuBey, Ethel Gildersleeve, Patricia Biggs, 
Mrs. Jane Palmer, and Beverly Blachmon. 


17—Portion of speakers’ table at banquet—from left, Ann Allen, Dr. 
Stinnett, M. H. Bell, Carol Pierce, first secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, Helen Duff, and Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant 
Editor, Virginia Journal of Education. 


18—Randolph Wade, College Section president, dances with Joyce 
Hayter, newly elected secretary-treasurer, during social hour. 


19—T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant Executive Secretary, joins in 
fun of “coke” party. 

20—Future teachers enter under “political” banners erected over- 
night for candidates at early morning voting. 


21—‘‘And a good time was had by all” at the Friday night fellowship 
period. 





















It Could Happen to You! 


letter on the PREVENTORIUM 


yy one who said “‘T’ll never need this hospital service”—but did 


It is my firm belief that if teachers 
ve serious thought to our welfare 
ogram and what it means to the in- 
vidual, they would participate 100%. 

[ joined the Preventorium twenty 

irs ago, paid the initial fee and 
thought no more about. Several years 

"Oo a sustaining fee of $2.00 was 

ded. I paid this fee thinking all the 

hile “I’ll never need this hospital 
service.” I am healthy and have never 

issed a day from school because of 
health. 

[his spring, however, some difficulty 
arose and I was referred to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Hospital in Charlottes- 
ville. After a series of examinations, 
tests, X-rays, etc., were made the doc- 
tors recommended surgery. 

| entered the Preventorium a total 
stranger, having had contact only with 
our doctor who is the Medical Director 
of the Preventorium. 

Our Director made all the necessary 

rangements for the surgery, room, 

cue. 

[he hospital authorities asked to see 
health insurance upon admission. 

it was how simple the entire process 
idmission and arrangements was. 

During my lengthy stay, all the 

nplications of surgery that could be 

rected and some additional ones be- 

s occurred. I needed many of the 

pitals facilities, all of which were 

ilable at any time. 

Never did I want for medical atten- 
—day or night, regardless of time. 
doctor was needed at 2:00 A. M. 
as there, and I received the neces- 
treatments to make me comfort- 
and speed my recovery. 
uring my stay I used the operating 
1, X-ray, medicine, laboratories, 


su zeons for two major operations, and 
w.. under the care of four wonderful 
de tors besides, blood for transfusions, 


he a private air-conditioned room, 
th care of nurses, nurses aides and 
or orlies, also spiritual aid from the 
C: plain. 

he above things Ff mention because 
I! \ow about them. Many things were 
in’ lved that I do not know about. 
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My point is simply this—When 
teachers go in the Preventorium they 
have the facilities of the entire hos- 
pital at their disposal, anything they 
need or want they have available. 

It costs a teacher $4.00 to enroll and 
$2.00 a year to maintain membership 
in the Preventorium. 

It costs a teacher $16.00 a day for 
the services outlined above. For ex- 
ample, a 20-day stay would cost 
$320.00. That is the entire bill for all 
services necessary (20 days x $16.00). 
If a teacher carries insurance it may be 
used to pay this bill. 

There are several reasons that every 
teacher should consider when thinking 
about the VEA Preventorium: 


1. The Welfare Program is a part 
of our Association’s activities 
and we as teachers should sup- 
port it. 

2. Where can you get the services 
of an excellent hospital like the 
University of Virginia with its 
skilled medical staff for a flat 
rate of $16.00 per day? 


3. Some day the same may happen 
to you that happened to me, you 
may have no other choice than 
to be sent to the hospital. 


4. Should you never need this serv- 
ice you would indeed be for- 
tunate, and the small contribu- 
tion you make will help your 
less fortunate fellowmen. 


It is difficult for me to express my 
true feeling about this Welfare Pro- 
gram of the VEA. It is necessary for 
one to experience the need before you 
really appreciate what our Welfare 
Committee is doing. Mr. H. H. 
Walker, our chairman, and his com- 
mittee deserve a lot of credit for the 
work they have done and for the fine 
relationship they are maintaining with 
the hospital authorities. 

As I stated earlier in my letter, my 
wife and I went to Charlottesville as 
strangers, but being in the Preven- 
torium was almost like a teachers con- 
vention after you were feeling better. 


The entire staff at the hospital that 
we came in contact with could not 
have been more kind or considerate. 

No hospital experience can be a 
pleasant one, but when you have every- 
thing that you need and want and 
when everyone treats you like an old 
friend ard guest, you get well much 
faster and have more pleasant mem- 
ories. 

With best wishes for the continued 
success of our VEA Welfare Program, 
I am 

Very truly yours, 

H. Denis Hoover 

Stephens City, Virginia 
HDH/wh 





HOW TO BECOME A 
PREVENTORIUM MEMBER 


Active members of the Virginia 
Education Association who are full 
time teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, secretaries, and clerks em 
ployed in the public school system, 
State college faculties, as well as 
teachers retired under the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System, 
are eligible for Preventorium mem- 
bership. 

Anyone eligible may obtain Pre- 
ventorium membership by the pay- 
ment of $4.00 to the VEA for the 
first year, and after that an annual 
fee of $2.00 to continue the mem- 
bership. 

Teachers are asked to give their 
checks for new or renewal mem- 
berships to the principals of their 
schools, who in turn will pass them 
on to the local association presidents. 
The list of names together with 
covering check will then be sent by 
the local association presidents to 
the VEA-headquarters where blue 
Preventorium membership cards will 
be issued. 

Preventorium benefits become ef- 
fective one month after payment of 
the basic fee of $4.00. Beginning 
teachers becoming members before 
March 1 of a calendar year are im- 
mediately eligible. Retired teachers 
also are immediately eligible, and 
pay only the initial fee of $4.00; 
they are not required to pay the an- 
nual fee of $2.00. 

Lapsed memberships of active 
teachers may be reactivated at any 
time by the payment of $2.00 for 
the current year only. 





























TEACHERS! WIN A FREE 


-»6OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


Complete the following statement in 25 


. “ ° 4 . 
words or less: “I like American Seating 7 
school furniture because... ” .% 

4 4 

eR 

2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of * % 
e iT. 


the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 

received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 

* teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. sareg - cae ig” — 








BENGE 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
proximately one month following the - - wa 
close of the contest. The complete list of \" 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- ¥ 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- \4 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- e 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand as 
Rapids 2, Michigan. a 
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:} PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


y 


. = 


re 





| (N THIS EASY-TO-WIN 
| AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 























ow! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 


GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 


see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 

Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World's 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 
school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 


a”? 


like American Seating school furniture because... 


And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 


proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 






furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable... 






and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 







AMERICAN 
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® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 










VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World AIRLINES 










SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 






American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 








sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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NEW MEMBERS START NEW YEAR 
ON VEA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Elton A. Bonner became a mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors on 
January 1, his election as president of 
District P having been confirmed by 
the Delegate Assembly. A native of 
Alabama, Mr. Bonner came to Virginia 
in July 1950 as principal of the new 
Franklin County High School at Rocky 
Mount. He is a past president of the 
Franklin County Education Associa- 
tion and District P Principals. He had 


NEW HALF OF VEA BOARD—Each January half of 
the membership of the VEA Board of Directors changes, 
with two-year terms of vice-presidents representing the 
16 districts expiring in alternate years for continuity. 
New members taking office on January 1 are (seated from 
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previously served as assistant principal 
and teacher at Baldwin County High 
School and Bay Minette Elementary 
School in southern Alabama. For 42 
months he served with the US Air 
Force in India and Burma. Mr. Bon- 
ner attended Snead Junior College in 
Boaz, Alabama and holds BA and MA 
degrees from the University of Ala- 
bama. A member of Phi Delta Kappa 


and Kappa Delta Pi, Mr. Bonner is also 





interested in civic affairs, including the 
Lions Club, He serves on the Board of 
Stewards ond teaches an adult Sunday 
School class at Rocky Mount Method- 
ist Church. 


Paul W. Collins was elected pres- 
ident of District O at the October 
meeting succeeding W. H. Bowman of 
St Paul. Mr. Collins’ election as a 
vice-president of the VEA was con- 
firmed by the Delegate Assembly, He 
has been a member of the VEA since 
1940 and served as president of the 
Scott County Teachers Association for 
two years. Mr. Collins is now serving 
a second term as superintendent of 
Scott County Schools. He was first 
appointed to this position in 1953. For 
twelve years prior he held principal- 
ships at Dungannon High School and 
Fort Blackmore Junior High School, 
having begun his professional career as 
a teacher at Shoemaker High School in 
1940. A native of Scott County, he 
holds an AB degree from Concord Cel- 
lege and a Master’s degree from 
Columbia University. 





left) Margaret O. Grabill, president, District G; Gladys 
H. Yates, District B; James O. Morehead, District 
James E. Rutrough, District M; Dr. J. W. Tyler, District 
H. Standing from left, Paul W. Collins, District O; Eltca 
A. Bonner, District P; and Joseph L. Francis, District 
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J. L. Francis is a new vice-presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, representing District A. Since 
1949 he has been principal of Caroline 
High School at Bowling Green, Caro- 
ine County. Mr. Francis began his 
eaching career in Accomack County 
ind then moved to Sussex County 
vhere he taught mathematics and 
cience at Wakefield High School. He 
ater became principal of this school 
rom which he resigned to enter private 
yusiness. Born in Southampton Coun- 
y, Mr. Francis was graduated from 
Capron High School. He has a BS de- 
gree from the College of William and 
Mary and received his M.Ed. degree 
from Duke University. He has also 
done additional graduate work at the 
University of Virginia and is a mem- 
ber of Kappa Delta Pi. A past presi- 
dent of Sussex Education Association, 
Mr. Francis has also headed the Mathe- 
matics and Science Section of the VEA 
and served as president of District D 
Principals Association. 

Margaret O. Grabill comes to the 
VEA Board of Directors for a two- 
year term, having been elected presi- 
dent of District G. Miss Grabill 
teaches at Woodstock High School. She 
has previously taught in Woodstock 
Elementary School and New Market 
High School. Miss Grabill is a grad- 
uate of the school where she now 
teaches. Since completing Mary Bald- 
vin College at Staunton, she has done 
sraduate work in English at the Uni- 
ersity of Virginia and is now a 
graduate student at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg. Before advancing to the 
presidency of District G, she had 
erved as secretary-treasurer and vice- 
yresident. She has also headed the 
suidance Section of District G. She 

a former president and secretary- 
reasurer of the Shenandoah County 
ducation Association, and has headed 
he Shenandoah Library Club. For a 
umber of years, Miss Grabill has 
1ught a Sunday School class at Wood- 
ock Presbyterian Church. She is a 

ember of Pi Chapter of Delta Kappa 

imma, 

James O. Morehead becomes a 

ce-president of the Virginia Educa- 

m Association, his election as presi- 

nt of District I having been con- 

med by the Delegate Assembly. Mr. 
wrehead has been superintendent of 
ind County Schools since 1953. He 
gan his teaching career in his native 
ind County in 1936. After three 
rs he moved to Buchanan County as 
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principal of Patterson Elementary 
School for the year 1940-41, After 
service in the US Naval Air Corps, he 
returned to teaching at Wytheville 
High School in 1945-46. For the next 
five years he was principal at Max 
Meadows High School and in 1951 be- 
came assistant principal of George 
Wythe High School, advancing to the 
superintendency of Bland County 
Schools in 1953. He attended the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and received 
his Bachelor of Education degree from 
Emory and Henry College in 1940. 
Mr. Morehead is a past president of the 
Wythe County Education Association 
and is currently secretary of Superin- 
tendents’ Advisory Committee, Region 
8. He is treasurer of the Bland Kiwanis 
Club, a member of Ruritan and 
Masonic Lodge, and a deacon in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

James E. Rutrough, as the new 
head of District M, has been elected a 
vice-president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. He became principal 
of Floyd High School on July 1, 1956. 
He began his teaching career in 1939 
at Ceres High School, Bland, teaching 
vocational agriculture and science. In 
1947 he came to Willis High School, 
Floyd County, as instructor in agricul- 
ture and after two years he was made 
area supervisor of Vocational Training 
in Agricultural Education for seven 
counties in Southwest Virginia. Five 
years later he became administrative as- 
sistant to Floyd County Superintendent 
W. W. Robinson, holding this post 
for two years before going to the prin- 
cipalship of Floyd High School. A na- 
tive of Floyd County, Mr. Rutrough 
received his BS degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1939 and like- 
wise his Master of Education degree 
from VPI in 1956. Active in civic and 
church work, he has served as presi- 
dent of Floyd Ruritan Club, district 
governor of Southwest Virginia Ruri- 
tan Clubs, past master of Willis 
Masonic Lodge, and a member of Blue 
Ridge Council of Boy Scouts, as well 
as vice-president of District M Prin- 
cipals and he is an elder in Floyd 
Presbyterian Church. 

James W. Tyler became a member 
of the Board of Directors on January 
1, his election as vice-president of the 
Virginia Education Association having 
been confirmed by the Delegate Assem- 
bly. Dr. Tyler represents District H, 
succeeding Samuel J. Coffey as presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Tyler has been principal of the 


Kenmore Junior High School, Arling- 
ton, since the school opened in 1955. 
During 1952-55 he held principalships 
at the Jamestown, Madison, and York- 
town elementary schools in Arlington. 
Prior to coming to Virginia, Dr. Tyler 
taught in the public schools of Morgan 
County, Alabama, and served as prin- 
cipal of Belle Point School, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

Dr. Tyler has his BA, MA, and 
Ed.D degrees from George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. He received the Ed.D in 1952 
after an intensive study of contractural 
problems in the construction of school 
buildings. 

Active in professional and communi- 
ty affairs, Dr, Tyler is past president of 
the Arlington Education Association, 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Peabody College 
Alumni Association, secretary of Ki- 
wanis International Schoolmaster’s 
Club, a member of the Arlington 
County Scholarship Committee, and 
many other civic and professional or- 
ganizations. 


Gladys H. Yates began her two- 
year term as a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors on January 1, rep- 
resenting District B. Miss Yates 
teaches Government and Sociology at 
Suffolk High School, where she grad- 
uated. She has taught in Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia and in North Caro- 
lina. The new president of District B 
has been teaching in Suffolk since 
September, 1930. Born in Suffolk, Miss 
Yates attended Longwood College for 
two years and earned her AB degree 
from Elon College in 1927. She has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Virginia and taken special courses at 
the University of North Carolina and 
Columbia University. Miss Yates has 
twice been president of the Suffolk 
Education Association and served on 
the legislative committee of the VEA 
and NEA. She is currently a member 
of the Superintendent’s Advisory Com- 
mittee as well as the Principal’s Ad- 
visory Committee. An adviser of the 
Senior Class, she is active in Hi-Y, 
Tri-Hi-Y work and currently serving 
as secretary of the State Steering Com- 
mittee. Miss Yates was the first re- 
cipient of the “Outstanding Teacher 
of the Year” award in 1956 by the 
Suffolk and Nansemond County 
Chamber of Commerce, nominations 
having been made by the teachers. 
Active in many community affairs, she 
is chairman of the Board of Christian 
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Education and teacher at the Suffolk 
Congregational-Christian Church, 
chairman of the Committee for 
Scholarships and Loans and serves on 
the executive board of the Suffolk 
Woman’s Club, and is a member of the 
board of directors of the Suffolk- 
Nansemond County Health and Tuber- 
culosis Association. 





State Department 
Appointments 





LeRoy Rose has been appointed 
Statistician in the Division of Research 
and Planning of the State Department 
of Education. For the past ten years 
he served in Norfolk County as a 
teacher of Business Education, Voca- 
tional Office Training Coordinator and 
Director of Guidance in the Cradock 
High School. Born in Isle of Wight 
County, he is a graduate of Norfolk 
Business College and received his AB 
and M.Ed. degrees from the University 
of Virginia. 


Samuel Kerr has been appointed 
Assistant State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education. For 15 years he 
has served the schools of Virginia as 
a teacher of industrial arts and trade 
and industrial education at Charlotte 
Court House and Hampton. He has 
also had three years industrial experi- 
ence in trade and industrial occupations 
at the Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Com- 
pany in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
served as a high school principal. Mr. 
Kerr is stationed at Abingdon where 
he will serve the southwestern area of 
the State. He holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree from Oswego State 
Teachers College and a Master of Edu- 
cation degree from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 
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College Posts 





Richard A, Meade became Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of 
Virginia in September, 1957. The 
Board of Visitors of the University 
approved his promotion last June. Dr. 
Meade, a native of Dinwiddie County, 
came to the University of Virginia in 
1934 with the rank of instructor. While 
serving in this capacity, he completed 
both the MA and the Ph.D degrees. 
In 1942 he was made assistant profes- 
sor and in 1950 associate professor. 

Dr. Meade is especially interested in 
curriculum and instruction with em- 
phasis on the teaching of language arts 
and has served as consultant in this area 
for a number of counties and cities. 
He maintains an active interest in the 
Virginia Education Association, the 
Virginia Association of Teachers of 
English, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and has just com- 
pleted a three-year term as a national 
director-at-large of the National Coun- 
cil. 

He is author of the Better English 
series of language workbooks, used in 
schools in Virginia and many other 
states since 1945. He is co-author with 
Harold Bixler of Spelling for Everyday 
Life, a six-book speller series. 

During the past summer, Dr, Meade 
was a visiting professor at the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. 


Virginia Breakfast —- AASA 
Regional Convention—April 1, 8 
A.M., Ohio Room, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. Charles A. Norford is the 
new Assistant Professor of Education 
and Director of the Bureau of Teach- 
ing Materials at the University of Vir- 
ginia. He has been an audio-visual in- 
structor at the University of Tennes- 
see, the University of Wisconsin, and 
Michigan State University. He headed 
the on-campus Audio-Visual Center at 
Michigan State University. Dr. Nor- 
ford received his Doctor’s degree from 
Pennsylvania State University. 





Heads New School 





Charles Edward Lizer has been 
appointed principal of the new Robin- 
son Memorial School in Frederick 
County. This new 14-classroom ele- 
mentary school, built and equipped at 
an approximate cost of $375,000, is 
located a mile south of Winchester and 
has an enrollment of 518 pupils. 

Before becoming the first principal 
of this new school, Mr. Lizer was prin- 
cipal and fourth grade teacher at 
Bryarly Elementary School for five 
years and taught at James Wood Hig) 
School during 1951-52. He came to 
Frederick County in 1951, having 
previously taught for five years in 
Maryland. He served as president cf 
the Frederick County Education Asso - 
ciation during 1952-54. A native cf 
Williamsport, Maryland, Mr. Lizer h:s 
a Bachelor’s degree from Frostburg 
State Teachers College and a Master s 
degree from the University of Mar - 


land. 
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In MEMORIAM 


“Their works live on in the lives 
of others” 


Glenn L. Thomasson, Danville— 
aculty member of George Washing- | 
on High School since 1945, where he | 
eaded the Science Department, Mr. 
[homasson died on October 12, 1957. 
ist summer he studied at Duke Uni- 
ersity on a fellowship from the Na- 
onal Science Foundation. He held a 
§ degree from the University of 
North Carolina and a Master’s from 
olumbia. Born in Bryson City, North | 
arolina, August 25, 1908, Mr. | 
[homasson was active in civic and 
rofessional affairs. | 
In an appreciation by the Danville 

Education Association, they expressed 
sorrow at his passing, our admiration 
for his character and Christian influ- 
nee, and our appreciation for his life 
f unselfish service. These qualities 
tand as a permanent memorial in the 
earts of those who knew him. 

“His teaching was always tempered 

in unfaltering trust in God and 
belief in the compatability of science 
nd religion. Not only did he empha- 
ze complete agreement of science and 
theology but he also believed that a 
power greater than that of man was 

absolute necessity for establishing 


the fundamental laws upon which all 


tural and physical sciences are 


ised.’ 7 


Harry Edwin Lyell, Lancaster 
yuunty. Having begun his second year 

principal of Lively Elementary 
i001, Mr. Lyell died on October 17, 
57. He began his teaching career at 
rnham High School, Richmond 
unty, in 1936, where he had grad- 
ted. He had also taught at Tappa- 
inock, Spotsylvania, Callao, 
mardtown, Md., and in Caroline 


unty, 


Che Lancaster-Northumberland Ed- 
tion Association adopted resolutions 
cerning Mr. Lyell in which they 
ygnized “the invaluable contribu- 
s he made over a period of twenty 
to the intellectual, moral, and 
tual development of young people 
id that his life, though short, was 
ked by such seriousness of purpose 
by such deep concern for the wel- 
of teachers and pupils that he 
ed the respect and affection of all 
knew him.” 


JANUARY, 1958 





For ‘Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 


Major Medical 


ce 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


“Be ashamed to die... 





Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


ASAIN 









‘The Most Dependable 


Low Cost Insurance 
Liability —- Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Our new $500 deductible plan— 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Milton D. Phillips 
State Manager 


until you have won some victory for humanity” 


—HorRACE MANN 








U.S. Education Post 


George G. Tankard, Jr. is now 
with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington as an Assistant 
Specialist, working with educational 
records and reports in the State School 
Administration Section. 

Last year he served as an Elementary 
supervisor in Fairfax, and prior to that 
he had been in Harrisonburg for a 
number of years as a principal and 
supervisor. Dr. Tankard graduated 
from Randolph-Macon College and 
holds both Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
grees from George Peabody College. 


Elementary Supervisor 


Mrs. Vera P. Morton assumed the 
duties of Elementary Supervisor in 
Henrico County in August, 1957. 

A lifelong resident of this area, Mrs, 
Morton received her elementary and 
high school education in Richmond. 
She did undergraduate work at Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, the University of Rich- 
mond and received her Bachelor of 
Science degree from the Richmond 
Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary. In August of 1957 


she completed requirements for the 
Master of Education degree at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

Mrs. Morton’s teaching experience 
has been in the upper elementary 
grades of Henrico County. 

Mrs. Morton has served as president 
of the Henrico Education Association, 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Classroom Teachers Association and 
as chairman of a number of committees 
within the Henrico group. She is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi, Alpha Del- 
ta Kappa and a Life Member of NEA. 


Transfers in 
Fairfax County 


William E, Campbell was trans- 
ferred at the beginning of this school 
year from the principalship at Grove- 
ton School to Cameron Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. 

Boyd W. Collins now heads the 
North Springfield Elementary School, 
having moved from Franconia School, 
Fairfax County. 

Floyd W. Worley is the new prin- 
cipal at Glen Forest Elementary School, 
having formerly been at Lincolnia 
School, Fairfax County. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF C OMMERC E undertakes a detailed 


study of Virginia education. Leaders in business, industry, and education meet together to consider the facts. Seated are R 


M. Drysdale, Jr., National Power Cost Service of Orange; W. N. Neff, Chairman, State Board of Education, and President, 
Treasurer, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co.; Dr. Davis Y. 
F. Maloney, Medical College of Virginia; and R. O. Nelson, 


Vance Co., Abingdon; Thomas L. 


Paschall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dean W. 


Lanier, 


Superintendent of Schools, Newport News. Standing, from left, Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia Edu- 
P P § } g 


cation Association; Clarence Woodroof, Vice-President, Union Life Insurance Company, 
Boushall, President, Bank of Virginia, and member, State Board of Edu- 
Norfolk; Dr, J. Earl Moreland, 
Professor Ikenberry, Madison College; Dr. Francis G. Lankford, President, Longwood College; and George W. 


dent, Union Machinery Co., Richmond; 


cation; §. C. Lampert, Chairman, 


Thomas C. 


Farmers, Inc., 


Director of Research, Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 




















Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY '4, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 




















Net Mlttidss the achievemen 
ime, pupil, class or school 


GRAY-VOTAW-ROGERS 


General Achievement Tests 
Four Forms for Grades 
1-3; 4-6: 7-9 
Abbreviated Editic 
(Four Forms 
for Grades 5-9 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION TEST 


Two Forms 
for Grades 9-12 






FET 


FUNDAMENTALS 
EVALUATION 
TEST 









THE 
STECK COMPANY 


Write 
Publishers Austin, Texas | 


for 
Free Information 







Important to education in Virginia 
is the study now being made by the 
Committee on Education of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, un- 
der the chairmanship of S. C. Lampert 
of Norfolk. 

Three sub-committees are at work 
on specific sections of the study and 
the entire committee will draft the 
fourth section on recommendations. 

The first section, studying the rela- 
tion of educational level and economic 
level in Virginia, is headed by Thomas 
C. Boushall of Richmond as chairman. 
Serving with him are Roscoe S$. Adams 
of Charlottesville, J. Davenport Black- 
well of Warrenton; Stanley W. Bowles 
of Martinsville, $. S. Flythe of Martins- 
ville, Dr. L. T, Rader of Waynesboro, 
Henry E. McWane of Lynchburg, Giles 
H. Miller, Jr. of Culpeper, Dr. J. Earl 
Moreland of Randolph-Macon College, 
R. O. Nelson of Newsport News, and 
Dr. Huston St. Clair of Tazewell. 

Financing Virginia education is the 
study of the second sub-committee, 
with Clarence Woodroof of Richmond, 
chairman. He will be assisted by J. D. 
Capron of Lynchburg, R. M. Drysdale, 
Jr. of Orange, J. W. Haley of Big 
Island, David W. Hirschler of Norfolk, 
Dr. Dabney Lancaster of Millboro 
Spring, Dr. G. Tyler Miller of Madi- 
son College, W. N. Neff of Abingdon, 
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Richmond; John E. Morrill, Presi- 
President, Randolph-Macon College; 
Jennings, 


Dr. Davis Y. 
tendent of Public Instruction, W. L. 
Rochester of Culpeper, and Dr. Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary. 


Paschall, State Superin 


Demands of the Future will be con- 
sidered by the third section, headed by 
Thomas L. Lanier of Newport News, 
chairman. On this committee are Dr. 
E. D. Crittenden of Hopewell, Dr. E. 
C. Drash of Charlottesville, E. O. 
Drumheller of Richmond, Edward S. 
Holland of Alexandria, G. W. Horn of 
Schuyler, Don L. Jordan of Roanoke, 
Dr. Francis G. Lankford of Longwood 
College, C. J. Schollenberger of Dan 
ville, and Dr. R. Blackwell Smith, Jr. 
of the Medical College of Virginia. 


Fairfax Offers Scholarship 


to Future Teacher 


A Future Teacher’s Scholarship of 
$400 will be granted by the Fairfax 
Education Association to a capable and 
deserving Fairfax County senior who 
plans to enter the teaching profession. 
Information and application forms are 
available from the Guidance Directcr 
at Fairfax County High School or the 
office of the Fairfax Education Associ: - 
tion at 101 South Mechanic Stree:, 
Fairfax. 
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Closed Door 


(Continued from page 23) 


ill the curtains again — gee, 
hiz!’’) 
The door closed. Another day 
Miss Brown’s Second Grade had 
ded. Twenty-eight pairs of tired 
tle feet had left Room 10. Had 
t behind that eagerness, that curi- 
ity, that “‘bounce’’ which they 
d brought with them in the 
yrning. Miss Brown had attended 
that! Now she sat reviewing 


e day. She had kept them busy 


right up to 2:15, and she had ac- 


mplished everything on her list 
plans for the day. ‘“‘Let’s see, 
wrote letters to the Oil Com- 


pany, and I finally got the children 


Dinosaur pictures, 


agree to a scrapbook for the 
I wonder why 


\lark acted so sulky about practic- 


» his writing today? I know I 
1s right in not letting him write 
1e of the letters to the Oil Com- 


pany: he needs lots more drill on 


se capital letters. And I won- 


ler what was wrong with Johnnie? 


is an excellent reader, but he 
ed really stupid today—seemed 
forget every word I have taught 
m! And why does Donnie want 
fight everyone? I really must 
ve a talk with the principal about 
it child! ‘Tony certainly needs 
tra drill on his Spelling—he just 
sn't seem to try! Perhaps he 

-tter not work on the frieze 
That will give him 
ne extra time for Spelling. And I 
ist speak to Harrell’s mother 
ut those objectionable things he 
always bringing to school— 
isshoppers, skeletons, frog eggs 
ally! Yes, there are a few prob- 
s. But I believe I can take care 
them! I always have! 


} 


norrow. 





utniks may circle the globe— 
but let’s make 1958 great! 


JANUARY, 1958 


Educators 


(Continued from page 16) 


press, without publicity, confiden- 
tial and with no set agenda. 

At this meeting you would put 
your cards on the table, let your 
hair down, and without prejudice 
discuss the educational problems of 
your own community and the area 
and the State—problems including 
major matters of policy that are 
bothering all of us at all levels of 
our educational system, public and 
private. 

A series of these group meetings 
—good old-fashioned brainstorm- 
ing sessions, if you will—held by 
the various Sections of VMA 
would be a fine start. They would 
give you firsthand the pulse of the 
top level educators. 

They could be the beginning of 
a long-range constructive program 
for VMA. They would develop a 
better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of industry for our educators 
and their staffs, and a more sympa- 
thetic and, I believe, helpful spirit 















Dr. Lyman Ginger, president of the 
National Education Association, was 
guest speaker for the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Here he takes a 
look at the program with Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Powell, president of the De- 
partment, who presided at the meet- 
ing. 


of cooperation by industry towards 
our school systems in Virginia. 

This is a great opportunity for 
us. We in VMA must never lose 
sight of the fact that education is 
big business. Education is neces- 
sary for our success. Education is 
vital to our future. 


@ «- 


CHURCHLAND EVALUATORS, NORFOLK COUNTY—Planning the 
survey and evaluation of Simonsdale, Hodges Manor and Churchland elementary 
schools during this school year are members of a committee appointed for the job 
by the State Department of Education. Louise Luxford, committee chairman and 
elementary supervisor for Princess Anne County Schools, is seated center with Dr. 
Earl R. Boggs standing at her left. Dr, Boggs, dean of Longwood College, is 
coordinator of the larger committee named to evaluate Churchland High School 
toward accrediting of the school. Elementary schools are included in the study for 
the first time in the county, according to M. E. Alford, Norfolk County assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction. From left are Elizabeth Henson, super- 
visor of elementary education with the State Department of Education; Mrs. 
Shirley N. Sugg, elementary teacher from Warwick; Alice McCartha, elementary 
supervisor for York County; Mary F. Wright, principal, Simonsdale Elementary 
School; Miss Luxford; Dr. Boggs; Lillian Beach, principal of an elementary school 
in Alexandria; Mary P. Cole, elementary teacher in Fredericksburg, and Martha D. 
Coulling, elementary teacher in Williamsburg. 


Mrs. Ruth O. Watts, VEA Reporter 
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DOGWOOD TREES DEDICATED TO EDUCATORS. In a beautification 
project at Wenonah School playground in Waynesboro, students sold coathangers 
to buy six dogwood trees. These they dedicated to persons who have made out- 
standing contributions to the school and Gra-Y work. Those honored at the tree 
planting dedication are (left to right) Shirly B. Kiger, current principal at 
Wenonah; Mrs. H. H. Hess, president of Y-Gradale Sorority who received the 
citation for the Gra-Y clubs of Waynesboro; F. B. Glenn, superintendent of 
Waynesboro schools; Kate Collins, former principal at Wenonah; Frances DeShazo, 
oldest teacher at the school from standpoint of continuous service; and William 
S. Ralston, executive secretary of the Waynesboro YMCA, who received the dedi- 
cation citation for his organization. In the right foreground, with banner, is 
Sandra Jones, president of the Tri-Gra-Y Club at Wenonah, who led the dedication 
ceremonies. The program was arranged by Mrs. Earl C. Cochran, adviser of the 
Gamma militia: of Tri-Gra-Y. 





New Poste ty. In his six years experience in Mont- 
gomery County, Mr. Stevens taught 
Health and Physical Education in Au- 
burn High School during 1951-56, and 
last year served as principal of Price’s 
Fork Elementary School. He attended 
Bluefield Junior College and received 
his BS degree from Concord College. 
He is now completing requirements for 
his Master’s degree from VPI. 


E. E. Trent has been appointed 
principal of the Lancaster High School 
at Kilmarnock. 

Edwina Deans of Arlington is the 
new treasurer of Region III, ASCD. 

Bruce E. Stevens has been ap- 
pointed principal of Alleghany High 
School, Shawsville, Montgomery Coun- 
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Buchanan County 
Breaks Record 


The Buchanan County Education 
Association broke a thirty-five year 
record on November 16, the date of 
its fall meeting. So says Superintend- 
ent Percy V. Dennis, and he should 
know, since he has been around that 
long. This was the first time in thirty- 
five years that a meeting of Buchanan 
County teachers fell on a rainy day. 

The meeting was held at Grundy 
High School with the BEA president, 
G. R. Bird, in charge. Mrs. Cecil Alex- 
ander gave the invocation. The Grun- 
dy High School band, directed by 
Jack Gentry, gave a program of music. 

Superintendent Dennis spoke briefly, 
highlighting his remarks with the state- 
ments that ‘teaching is the greatest 
profession’, and ‘teachers are the most 
important people on earth.’ 

Reports on the VEA convention 
were given by Mrs. Bertha J. Shell and 
Mrs. Lillian Elgin. 

During the business session the group 
voted to dispense with the dinner por- 
tion of the spring meeting. 

An amendment to the BEA by-laws, 
presented by the Constitution commit- 
tee chairman, Mrs. Obra Simpson, was 
passed. 

A film, 


meeting. 


“Hobo Kid’’, concluded the 


Bonnie S. Ball, 
VEA Reporter 


Supervising Principal 

John M. Rippon has been pro- 
moted to supervising principal of the 
new consolidated Goochland Elemen- 
tary School, combining Fife and Sandy 
Hook Elementary Schools. For the past 
six years he has served as teaching prin- 
cipal at the Fife Elementary School in 
Goochland County. Mr. Rippon has 
been a teacher at the Buckroe Junior 
High School when it was in Elizabeth 
City County. A graduate of North- 
ampton High School, Mr. Rippon has 
a BA from the University of Virginia 
where he is presently working toward 
a Master’s degree in the School of Ec- 
ucation. 


January Events— 

1958 Session of the General Assen’- 
bly of Virginia convenes—January ‘ 

The Honorable J. Lindsay Almon 4, 
Jr., inaugurated as Governor of tie 
Commonwealth of Virginia—Janua:y 
11, 

U. S. Congress convenes—January ”. 
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ut € a ; ’ . 
- TIME OUT FOR FOOD—Buckingham educators enjoyed a hamburger fry last 
. it Lee Wayside in Buckingham County. “Chefs” and helpers pictured include, 
on n left, John Morgan, principal of Dillwyn School; J. R. Hodges, principal of 
Arvonia School; O. P. Sadler, teacher, Buckingham High School; Mrs. Janie V. 
im Patterson, Arvonia School; Mrs. Dorothy A. Morgan, and R. R. Shotzberger, 
r hers at Buckingham Central High School. 
} 
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tr NORFOLK COUNTY—DEEP CREEK ELEMENTARY 
has SCHOOL ADDITION DEDICATED 
4 lication of the new $279,000 ad- Dignitaries at the 
2 to the Deep Creek Elementary 
School took place the evening of Oc- 
24. Ray E. Reid, head of Insti- 
il Services for the State Depart- 
»f Education, delivered the main 
¥ dren of the school enjoyed their 
che n of the dedication program in a 


ng assembly. Janet Sofley, presi- 
f the Student Cooperative Asso- 
1, presided during the program. 


ANUARY, 1958 
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E. Bruce Knapp, VEA Reporter 





dedication are 
shown as they gather at the rostrum. 
Left to right are Major M. Hillard, 
county clerk; E. W. Chittum, superin- 
tendent, Norfolk County schools; Ray 
E. Reid, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Robert R. Marquis, general con- 
tractor on the school; E. H. Everton, 
school board member, Deep Creek dis- 
trict; and Herbert A. Philips, princi- 
pal, Deep Creek Elementary School. 
Mrs. Ruth O. Watts, Reporter 





Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


a 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 




















John G. Kolbe, inc 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
CHMOND 19. VIRGINIA 


The Governor’s Mansion in the 
Capitol Square at Richmond was com- 
pleted in 1813. It is reputed to be the 
oldest executive mansion (Governor’s) 
in the United States. 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond is the 


Virginia’s new 


45th chief executive of the Common- 
wealth eligible to reside in this old 


mansion. 








Superintendent G. H. Givens presents ) 
25-year service certificate to Lee S. : 
Horn, principal of Dante Elementary 
School. Mr. Horn was one of 63 in 
Russell County to be awarded service 
pins and certificates for 25 or more 
years of service to the schools of 
Virginia. 
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Section Sidelights 


Business Education Section 


During the business session of the 
Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion in Richmond on November 1, the 
following new officers were elected: 
Miss Alpha Spitzer, Falls Church, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Leo Smith, 
Christiansburg, secretary; and Richard 
Greene, Arlington, treasurer. New 
board members elected were: Betty 
Browning, Dorothy Cheatham, Claire 
Craun, Lloyd Gaskins, Ray Hooper, 


How to Help ALL Your Pupils 


WRITE BETTER— 
LEARN FASTER 


Ann McCall, Sue Rowe, and Jackie 
Williams. 

David Willis was elected as a dele- 
gate to the UBEA Assembly to be held 
in Louisville in connection with the 
SBEA Convention during the Thanks- 
giving holidays. Carl Jorgensen will 
serve as alternate. 

The Association voted to invite the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion to meet in Virginia in 1959 or 
1960. The Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association meets during the 
Thanksgiving holidays each year, 





CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


Bright or slow, right or left-handed—a// pupils 
better 


from first through eighth grade write 


and learn faster when taught penmanship 


through “Correlation in Handwriting.” 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tre- 


*Dean Emeritus, School of 
Education, Univ. of Calif. 





The program which followed the 
business session of the VBEA feature 
Dr. Vernon Musselman, Chairmar, 
Business Education Department, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. During the first 
part of the program, Dr. Musselman 
presented to the teachers ways of mak - 
ing the most of their money. The 
second part of the program consisted 
of demonstrations and explanations of 
many effective methods for teaching 
family finance in the business educ:- 
tion courses. 

The luncheon, at the Jefferson Hotel, 
featured Ernest W. Mooney, Assistant 
Principal, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond. Mr. Mooney’s 
topic was “Challenges to Education.’ 

The next meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association will be 
held in Roanoke on March 14-15, 1958, 

Ruth Lee, President 


Classical Section 

The annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of Virginia was called to 
order by the president at 10:30 A.M., 
November 1, in the Richmond Rocm 
of the Hotel Richmond. Reports of 
the officers and committees were heard 
and routine business transacted. Pro- 
fessor Robert Epes Jones presented a 
memorial to the late Professor Joseph 
B. Haley of Randolph-Macon College. 

Officers for the biennium beginning 
July 1 were elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent—Professor Laura Voelkel Sum- 
ner, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia; vice-president 
—Professor Robert Epes Jones, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College; secretary—Mrs. 
Thomas Martin, Ashland High School; 
treasurer—Mrs. Katherine A. Meade, 
Lane High School, Charlottesville; 








mendously popular handwriting plan starts with 
simple printing, and progresses naturally and 
logically to cursive handwriting. Each student 
proceeds at his natural pace, since the course 
allows for individual differences, including left- 
handedness. Yet the brighter student is never 
penalized, but encouraged to even greater ac- 
complishment. 

Educationally and_ psychologically sound, 
“Correlation in Handwriting” is carefully de- 
signed to help you develop good penmanship, 
good students, good citizens. 

TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly 
economical, the complete program includes two 
professional teaching aids to assist you in your 
work. 

Write for Free Folder 


te C.D 
Grew —/ 
COMPANY 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 
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members of the executive committee— 
Marion West, St. Catherine’s School, 
Richmond and Professor Arthur F. 
Stocker, University of Virginia. 
After the business meeting, Profes- 
sor William B. O’Neal, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the University 
of Virginia, presented an illuminating 
talk on “The Classical Backgrounds 
of Mr. Jefferson’s Architecture at che 
University of Virginia,” illustrating it 
from architectural handbooks and the 
buildings themselves. Following this 
Professor Mable Kate Whiteside, emer- 
itus professor of Greek of Randol»h- 
Macon Woman’s College, delighted ner 
audience with an account of her ‘rip 
last year to Greece. Approximately 60 
members of the Association and its 
guests partook of the luncheon wl ich 
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closed the proceedings. Among the 
guests were winners of the Latin 
Tournament and the Latin Essay Con- 
t 

James S. Constantine, President 


Distributive Education 
Section 


he Distributive Education Section 
of the Virginia Vocational Association 

as its speaker during the Virginia 
Education Convention, 
John L. Burke, president of Burke- 
Hoggard, Inc., Richmond. 


Association 


Mr. Burke spoke on “Selling and the 
Mercantile Business.” He said, “we 
have been going through a new phase 
in merchandising — discount selling. 
Everything is price cutting—big vol- 
ume and low profits; this being one of 

reasons for the slow down in busi- 
ness as price is not enough. We now 
find that price no longer attracts. You 

ist have creative selling—there must 
be enough gross profit to pay salesmen 
go out and make the customer 
onably dissatisfied with what they 


> 


v have.’ 


He continued, “In a recent survey 
the Chicago Tribune, the follow- 
four qualities were listed as ones 

salesmen should possess: neatness of ap- 

xearance, friendliness of manner, cour- 


tesy and patience in dealing with cus- 


ers, and reputation for truthful- 

This list brings out one thing 
might make it easier for you to 
your students select selling as a 


career, if they can realize that selling 
ist being of service to people, and 

not trying to high pressure someone 
something which he 
n’t waint. There is no greater op- 
tunity to be an individual, to be 
tive, to be your own boss, than in 
business of selling. We are short 

ig men to lead big corporations, 
ibor and big government. A leader 
must have: (a) common sense, (b) he 
not believe that some people 

d get four strikes, (c) he must 

le to express himself and he must 

le to talk out his problems, (d) 

he nust not try to be all things to all 
e, (e) he must know how to 

cor. municate ideas and must believe 
people are the most important 
th in the world. The most im- 
por int thing to realize is the need for 
lea ership. We need to urge our young 
peo le ‘that whatever you do you feel 
ou; \t to be done, do it without reserve 


buying 


9° 


> it greatly’ 
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The following officers were elected 
for a period of one year, beginning 
December 1 through November 30, 
1958: Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Kell, 
Coordinator, Wilson Memorial High 
School, Fishersville; Vice-President, 
Western Area: Jack Kaylor, Coordi- 
nator, George Wythe High School, 
Wytheville; and Vice-President, Tide- 
water Area: Kenneth Beachum, Cc- 
ordinator, Newport News High School, 
Newport News. 

Paul ]. Hartman, President 


Fairfax School Savings 
Makes Record 


Sixty-seven of the 68 schools in Fair- 
fax County participated in the School 
Savings Program during 1956-57 with 
a grand total saving of $132,450.60. 
Approximately 30 per cent of the 
pupils in these schools participated 
regularly. Pupil savings amounted to 
$95,766.90, faculty 
stamps and payroll deductions were 
$36,683.70. 


while savings 





“Say hello to Granny... 


say something!” 





Granny will be tickled—even if he only says “Gooo!” 


And before you know it, he’ll be growing up—dis- 
covering for himself how much fun a Long Distance 
call can be. On birthdays, anniversaries, or simply for 


chats with his friends. 


He’ll find it useful, too—for 


planning trips, making reservations. 


Long Distance rates are lower than most people think. 
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The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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Educational Secretaries in “Executive Huddle” during convention. Members 
of the Executive Committee are, seated from left, May Joe Craig, president. 
Abingdon; Edna Tilman, chairman of Professional Standards Committee, 
Goochland; and Virginia Bauer, corresponding secretary, Richmond. Standing, 
Mrs. Lucile W. Garrison, immediate past president, Williamsburg; Mrs. 
Beatrice Gill, vice-president, Amelia; Mrs. Dorothy Temple, recording sec- 
retary, Roanoke; Mrs. Mary Pilson, treasurer, Roanoke; and Mrs. Beulah 



































Tucker Jones, historian, Richmond. 


Educational Secretaries 
Section 


The Virginia Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries held its annual meet- 
ing at Westhampton Junior High 
School, Richmond, on November 1, 
1957. 

Mrs. Edna Tilman reported on the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries held in Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Beulah T. Jones 


Dr. Howard Fehr, president of The 
National Council of Mathematics, 
New York, speaks to the Secondary 
Mathematics Section. He was intro- 
duced by Dr. Francis P. Lankford, Jr., 
(right) president of Longwood Col- 
lege and math text author. Mrs. 
Howard McCue, vice-president and 
program chairman for the Mathe- 
matics Section, is seated at left. 
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reported on the Institute that followed 
the National meeting. 

Plans were made to assist the Na- 
tional Association in preparing its 
fourth publicaticn by compiling a list 
of reference books for the office. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: May Joe Craig, Abingdon, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Edna Tilman, Goochland 
County, Vice President; Mrs. Mary 
Dye, Annandale, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Haney, Richmond, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Mrs, Mary 
Pilson, Roanoke, Treasurer. 

After a delicious lunch in the school 
cafeteria, Mrs. Marion Wood, educa- 
tional consultant with International 
Business Machines, Schenectady, New 
York, spoke on “Building Psychological 
Bridges.” She emphasized the fact that 
secretaries are the bridge between their 
school or office and the public and are 
important public relations officers for 
their schools. 

Mary Joe Craig, President 


Guidance Section 
The Guidance Section met on Thurs- 
day and Friday during the annual VEA 
Convention. A constitution amend- 
ment adopted at the business session on 
Thursday provides for the election of 
officers-elect. Mrs. Katherine Hopper, 


chairman, presented a report from the 
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Committee on Counselor Certification, 

District presidents had an informal] 
dinner Thursday evening for the pur- 
pose of exchanging ideas and discussing 
plans for the year. 

On Friday, a dramatic presentation 
by personnel from the Richmond City 
Schools under the direction of George 
McClary, Guidance Coordinator, Rich. 
mond City Schools, was presented on 
“Mental Health in the Classroom.” 
This presentation served as an intro- 
duction to the roundtable discussion 
led by Dr. Jack Boger, Curriculum 
Coordinator, Richmond City Schools 

The second part of the morning 
program on “Current Concerns in 
Guidance” had group discussions for 
the Elementary School, the Small 
Secondary School, and the Large Sec- 
ondary School. 

At noon, the Guidance Section and 
the Special Education Department 
joined for a luncheon meeting at 
which Dr. Ernest Fleischer, State Uni- 
versity of New York, spoke on “Voca- 
tional Guidance for Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” 

Virginia T. Kirkwood, President 


Mathematics—Secondary 
Section 


The Mathematics Section of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association met in the 
auditorium of the Woman’s Club 
Building, Friday, November 1, at 9:30. 

Mrs. E, P. Walker, president, pre- 
sided over the business session. A re- 
port from the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics was made by 
Emilie Holladay of Newport News 
High School. A report was heard from 
the National Council meeting held in 
Philadelphia last March. 

Colonel William M. Mach of Doug- 
las Freeman High School, Henrico 
County, was elected vice-president, and 
Evelyn Hair of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Danville, was 
elected treasurer, both to serve for 
two years. 

After the business session, Mrs. 
Howard McCue of St. Catherine's 
School, Richmond, vice-president and 
program chairman, presented Dr. 
Francis Lankford, president of Long- 
wood College, who introduced Dr. 
Howard Fehr, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Dr. Fehr brought an informa- 
tive message on “The Twenticth 
Century Concept of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools.” 

Helen M. Walker, President 
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The Sheldon 


Basic Reading 
Series 


for grades 1-8 


by Wm. D. Sheldon, Queenie B. 
Mills, Mary C. Austin, Robert A. 
McCracken, and nine contribut- 
ing authors 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING Absorbing stories, written by au- 


SERIES — the series that talks thors who understand a child’s 
WITH children — is an incentive world, lead the pupil to explore 
to creative thinking as well as a and evaluate ideas as he acquires 
scientific guide to reading pro- facility and confidence in read- 
ficiency. ing. 


Virginia Representatives: 


B. N. WOODY, 2813 Clarendon Ave. N.W., Roanoke, Va. 
ALFRED P. MOYSE Ill, RFD #3, Box #180A, Fredericksburg, Va. 


ALLYN and BACON, INC, 223708 ,*_ S48 Francisco + cnicaco 


* DALLAS e ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. @© ATLANTA 
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Myron photographed in front of the California atomic-electric power plant built 
cific Gas & Electric Company and General Electric. With her are some of the men 
perate the plant and the G-E Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory, site of the plant. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY <he 
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The girl, 
the men, 
and the atom 


One of the happiest girls in the world is Joyce 
Myron, 18-year-old college student of Drexe! 
Institute of Technology. 

She is known across America for her 
triumphs on TV’s “$64,000 Question,” where 
she brilliantly answered questions about the 
new science of atomic energy. And she has 
interested millions in the exciting promise of 
the peaceful atom. 

This picture shows Joyce at the scene of 
one of her TV appearances, an atomic-electric 
power plant near San Francisco —the first 
completed among several now being planned 
and built by electric light and power com 
panies and equipment manufacturers. 

With Joyce are engineers and scientists 
who run the plant and the nearby atomic 
laboratory. Most are only a few years older 
than Joy ce — members of the new generation 
that is unlocking the secrets of atomic energy 

We salute Joyce Myron and the other 
young atomic scientists and engineers. Theirs 
is the privilege of putting the atom to work 
for power, for healing, and for other and 
unknown services to mankind 
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President Juliette Moody presides at 
the School Librarians Section. Seated 
at left is Jean Lee Latham, Newbery 
Award winner, who spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on what “I Learned 
about Libraries.” At right is Evelyn 
Thornton of Arlington, incoming 
president. 


School Librarians Section 


Despite rain and influenza, over two 
hundred librarians and guests partici- 
pated in the November 1 meeting of 
the School Librarians Section in the 
Ballroom of the Hotel Jefferson. Miss 
Juliette Moody, president, welcomed 
the group and conducted the meeting. 

New officers elected for the coming 
two-year period are: president, Evelyn 
Thornton; vice-president, Frances 
Woltz; secretary, Julia Fansler; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Webb Rothwell. 

Z. T. Kyle, reported the appointment 
of Juliette Moody as a second assistant 
Library Supervisor since the last meet- 
ing and the fact that increased funds 
for State aid were expected, 

Expressions of pleasure concerning 
the success of the Roanoke April con- 
ference were definitely in favor of con- 
tinuing spring meetings in Southwest 
Virginia. 

Miss Mary Virginia Gaver, president 
of the American Association of School 
Libraries, was presented by Mrs. Agnes 
Casey, program chairman. Miss Gaver 
discussed DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOO! 
LrBrARY SCIENCE, pointing out previ- 
ous accomplishments and forcefully 
presenting the need for future advance- 
ment in such areas as understanding of 
the role of librarians, 
standards, and improvement in person- 
nel. 

Approximately 180 librarians and 
friends attended the School Librarians 
luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson. Guest 
speaker, Jean Lee Latham, using as her 
topic, I LEARNED ABOUT LIBRARIES, 
delightfully explained how research for 
her Newbery Award winner, Carry 
On, Mr. BowpitcH, THis Dear 
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taught her appreciation of libraries and 
librarians. 

Miss Evelyn Thornton, newly elected 
president, cited some outstanding hap- 
penings in the “8” years of Virginia 
school library development and named 
some new goals for 1958, our golden 
anniversary year. 

Ending the day for many librarians 
was a delightful tea among the books 
of the Cokesbury Book Store. 

Ethel Leigh Joyner, Secretary 


Social Studies Section 

The Virginia Council for the Social 
Studies held its annual meeting in con- 
junction with the convention of the 
Virginia Education Association, on 
November 1, 1957. The president, Miss 
E. Jeffries Heinrich, presided. 

In the morning session, held in Thal- 
himer’s Auditorium, the members en- 
joyed a presentation by Professor Caro- 
line Lutz of Westhampton College, 
entitled, ‘Vitalizing the Teaching of 
Social Studies through Puppetry”. Her 
assistants demonstrated various forms 
of puppets, emphasizing the limitless 
possibilities in materials for their con- 
struction. Puppets are not merely art 
forms but have practical value in seem- 
ingly unrelated fields, such as occupa- 
tional therapy and health education. 

The chief speaker was Dr. Marshall 








BouGHT Lanp, and other books had 





Fishwick, Professor 
Studies at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, who reviewed his book, The Vir- 
ginia Tradition. After stating thet 
there was no such thing as objectivity 
in history, Dr. Fishwick proceeded to 
delineate the Virginia that was and the 
Virginia that is with such persuasive 
charm that his audience was not in- 
mediately aware that they had received 
a healthy shot of objectivity nicely 
blended with the subjective approach 
indigenous to Virginians. The speaker 
commended the high quality of the 
new textbooks in Virginia history, and 
he added that teacherwise Virginia had 
got more for less money than any 
other state in the union. 

In the afternoon session in the 
VEPCO Auditorium the following of- 
ficers or 1958-1959 were chosen unan- 
imously: 

President—Mrs. William R. Jobe, 
Amherst; Vice-President—Mrs. P. M. 
Burton, Suffolk; Secretary — T. P. 
Burke, Dinwiddie; Treasurer—Eugene 
Funkhouser, Winchester; Parliamen- 
tarian—Miss E. Jeffries Heinrich, Rich- 
mond. 

Queries concerning membership in 
the VCSS should be addressed to the 
membership chairman, Miss Marian 
Pond, Granby High School, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


Mrs. P. M. Burton, Secretary 





a 


“Vitalizing the Teaching of Social Studies Through Puppetry” is demonstrated 
by Professor Caroline Lutz of Westhampton College for the Social Stud.es 


Section. 
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;cience—Elementary Section 


[he Elementary Science Section held 
yearly meeting in the auditorium of 
Southern States Cooperative Build- 
, November 1, 1957. Mrs. May P. 
wellyn of Warwick, presided. 
ikers were Mrs. Luther Machen of 
npton, who talked about the Study 
Birds, and Mrs. Swaney of Norfolk 
y Schools, who talked about Shells 


nd Seeds. 


Mrs. Machen, chairman of the Vir- 
a Society of Ornithology, said that 
dren must look with seeing eyes. 
ls are one of man’s most helpful 
interesting friends. The Study of 
is will help to make children want 
stay outdoors instead of sitting in 
house looking at TV. 
People are just beginning to find 
how interesting and helpful the 
dy of birds can be. Bird sanctuaries 
being established in many of our 


tates to help our bird friends. Virginia 


; only one so far: that is in Ports- 


outh. 


Mrs. Machen gave many helpful 
rgestions for teachers in the study 
birds, such as films, books, slides 


nd speakers. The Virginia Society of 


nithology is a bureau for providing 


ich information. 


Mrs, Swaney spoke on Shells and 


eds and how they can be used in the 


ssroom. She brought many inter- 


ting exhibits made by the boys and 


ls in her classes; using shells and 


eds that were found on the beaches 
id their yards and in near-by fields. 


yng the exhibits was a horseshoe 
shell which had been mounted on 
s. Mrs. Swaney gave an interesting 
unt of the habits of the horseshoe 


ie also told about a TV program 
sored by the Norfolk School Sys- 
twice daily, which deals with 
ce. 
introduced 
ett L. Farr, Jr., Educational Di- 
r of Southampton Farms, Capron, 
is the new chairman of the Edu- 
yal Science Sections. 


rs. Llewellyn then 


Farr suggested that a science 
paper be published so that teach- 
rom one section of Virginia may 
it suggestions and ideas about 
science programs that will help 
ers from another section of the 


. Farr hopes that this science sec- 
will benefit the teachers of the 
ntary grades and cause them to 
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it consists of: 


Company. 





Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance’”’ is an important part of your security; 


¢ Prompt, fair claim settlement. 
e Service of trained insurance specialists. 
e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 


e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 








become more interested in Science. 

Officers for the year 1957-58 are as 
follows: 

Everett L. Farr, Jr., Educational 
Director of Southampton Farms, Cap- 
ron—Chairman; Mrs. Hilda Harwood, 
consultant teacher, Richmond—Vice- 
Chairman; Ruth Primary 
teacher, Armstrong School, Hampton 
—Secretary. 


Jordan, 


Ruth Jordan, Secretary 


Trade and Industrial and 
Industrial Arts Sections 


The joint meeting of the Trade and 
Industrial and Industrial Arts Sections 
of the Virginia Vocational Association 
was held in the Washington-Byrd 
Rooms of the John Marshall Hotel on 
Friday, November 1, from 9:30-12:00 
noon. Approximately 150 persons at- 
tended what proved to be a most fas- 
cinating and informative program. Mr. 
Warren Hubbard of the Esso Standard 
Oil Company presented the “Magic 
Barrel”, pointing out the myriad of 
new and useful products being de- 
veloped through research in _petro- 
chemicals. Mr. John P. Fox, Jr., Man- 
ager of the Corning Glass Center at 


York, 
triguing exposition of progress in the 


Corning, New made an in- 
glass industry through research. He 
presented a color motion picture de- 
picting the history and uses of glass 
from the natural glass of the volcanoes 
to the newest product pyroceram, that 
indestructible material used to make 
nose cones for our inter-continental 
ballistics missiles. At a brief business 
meeting which followed these presen- 
tations, Floyd R. Mason, D.O. Coor- 
dinator at the William Byrd High 
School, Vinton, was elected Vice- 
President for the Trade and Industrial 
Education Section for the next bien- 


nium. 


FIGHT 
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OTHER MEETINGS 





Alpha Delta Kappa luncheon meeting 
heard Mrs. Irene Z. Hill of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, vice-president, South- 
eastern District, ADK, speak on 
“Wider Horizons.” Seated is Mrs. 
Coralease B. Jennings, State presi- 
dent, ADK. 


Alpha Delta Kappa 
Alpha Delta Kappa, national teach- 


ers’ sorority, Met in executive session 
Saturday, November 2, in the Lee room 
of the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
at 10 A.M. with Mrs. Coralease B. 
Jennings, State President, presiding. 
State Chaplain, Leona S ephenson 
opened the meeting with prayer. 

Among important business was the 
formulating of a State Constitution. 
Reports of committees were given with 
special attention to Bond Sales for 
Alpha Delta Kappa House in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the scholarship 
awards to be given for study during 
the summer 1958. Five scholarships 
will be awarded to members, one from 
each of the five districts in the United 
States (Virginia is in the South At 
lantic District). 

Mrs. Irene Hill, District Vice-Presi- 
dent of the South Atlantic District, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, was the lunch- 
eon speaker. She used as her topic, 
“Wider Horizons For Alpha Delta 
Kappa”. The luncheon was held at 
Wright’s Town House. 

Four chapters in the State have a 
membership of 76. Thirty-three were 
in attendance at the luncheon meeting. 

New officers will be elected at the 
Spring Convention. 


Coralease B. Jennings 
State President 





International Council for 
Exceptional Children 


The annual business meeting of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children was held in the George Wythe 
Room, Hotel John Marshall, Rich- 
mond, on Thursday, October 31. 

New officers elected for 1958-1959 
were: 

President—Mrs. Sue Davis, Super- 
visor of Martinsville Schools, Martins- 
ville; President-Elect — Antoinette 
Pool, Norfolk; Secretary—Ann Davis, 
V.S.D.B., Staunton; Treasurer—Paul 
McLelland, V.S.D.B., Staunton. 

W. Kuhn Barnett, Supervisor of 
Special Education Services of the State 
Department of Education, was unani- 
mously elected to represent the State 
of Virginia on the International Board 
of Directors. 

Mr. Barnett discussed recent legisla- 
tion and proposed legislation relative 
to Special Education on both the Na- 
tional and State level. 

Presidents of local chapters gave 
brief reports of the work accomplished 
during the past year. Additional re- 
ports were also given concerning the 
blind and partially sighted and the na 
ture of the instructional program at 
the Lynchburg Training School. 

Grace M. Smith, President 


Phi Delta Kappa 

Dr. Davis Y, Paschall, Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction, was the 
speaker at a breakfast meeting of Al- 
pha Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
on Friday, November 1. Henry L. Sub- 
lett, Jr., chapter president, presided at 
Room of the John Marshall Hotel. 
Thirty-one members of the chapter 


the meeting which was held in the Lee 


were present. 

The program also included greetings 
from James H. Bash, Phi Delta Kap>a 
District Coordinator, ard a report 
from the newly-organized Richmond 
Phi Delta Kappa Club, presented by 
John B. Madden. Malcolm U. Pitt, 
Jr., is chairman of the Richmond 
group. 

Other Alpha Beta Charter officers 
are Lawrence T. Ludwig, faculty 
sponsor; Dr. M. Howard Bryant, first 
vice-president; G. William Bullock, 
second vice-president; Melvin E. Ful- 
ler, secretary; and Johnnie C. Mc- 


Laulin, treasurer. 
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Radford College Alumnae 


Radford College Alumnae met at aa 
informal dessert-coffee on Friday, No- 
vember 1, at 1:30 P.M., in the George 


Wythe room, John Marshall Hote’, 
Approximately 60 people attended. 
Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr. reviewed 
the progress of the college during tle 
past year citing increased enrollmen:, 
completion of the new indoor swim. 
ming pool, progress in construction of 
a new dormitory, and _ personne] 
changes in staff and faculty as ev.- 
dences of the college expansion. 
Charles K. Martin, Jr., President 


Rotary International 
Officer 

Louis A. Pardue, Vice-President 
and Director of Graduate Studies of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
Blacksburg, is serving as a District 
Governor of Rotary International, 
world-wide service organization, for 
the 1957-58 fiscal year, 

As Governor of one of the five 
Rotary Districts in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, Dr. Pardue coordinates the 
activities of 47 Rotary Clubs. During 
the year, he will visit each Club to offer 
advice and assistance on Rotary Service 
activities and administration. 

Born in Scottsville, Kentucky, Dr. 
Pardue was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky at Lexington, 
Ky., and received the Doctor of Philes- 
ophy degree from Yale University. A 
member of the Rotary Club of Chris- 
tiansburg-Blacksburg, he is also a past 
president of that Club. A Rotarian 
since 1948, he is Governcr of the 757th 
District of Rotary International. 

Dr. Pardue is chairman of the Of- 
ficial Board of the Christian Church in 
Blacksburg, a committeeman of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, chairman of the 
Virginia Advisory Committee on 
Schools and Colleges, an executive com- 
mittee member of the Association of 
Virginia Colleges, and chairman of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Athlecic 
Council. He is also a director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies acd a past chairman of its 


Council. 


National Library Week 
March 16-22, 1958 
‘National Reading Week” 
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conversation pieces... 


FRENCH 
CONVERSATION 


ELEMENTARY e 
INTERMEDIATE e 
ADVANCED 


by Charles E. Kany 
Mathurin Dondo 


SPANISH 
CONVERSATION 


ELEMENTARY e 
INTERMEDIATE e 
ADVANCED 

by Charles E. Kany 


Fluent conversation is the crowning achievement of mastery of a foreign 
language. This series of three conversation booklets helps the student to take 
the important first step toward mastering French. The Elementary booklet may 
be used to advantage early in the first year course, to start the student off on the 
right foot conversationally. The other two booklets follow this sound conver- 
sational foundation with dialogues of modern and practical content. Through- 
out, the language is idiomatic, often humorous. 


This series of three Spanish conversation booklets follows a similar pattern to 
those for the French courses. Students are encouraged to use idiomatic forms, 
and to memorize the more common of them. The series leads the student 
through a variety of commonly encountered situations—all requiring skillful 
conversation. Witty and charming, the later booklets present a host of facts 
about Spanish manners and customs. Each situation gives the student a 
thorough “workout” through increasingly longer dialogue with a wider range 


of words and idioms. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Representative; Mr. Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26, Virginia 


Consultant: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 1516 Maiden Lane, Apt. 38 S. W., Roanoke, Virginia 














SCHOOL PRINTING— 





We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Virginia: History, Government, Geog- 
raphy, by Francis Butler Simkins, 
Spotswood Hunnicutt, Sidman P. 
Poole. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 599 pages, illustrated 
$3.39 special net price to Virginia. 
Written under the supervision of the 

Virginia History and Government Text- 

book Commission, and approved by the 

State Board of Education, this text gives 

seventh grade students in Virginia an ap- 

preciation of their rich heritage as citizens 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. In 
addition to its interesting presentation on 

Virginia history, government, and geog- 

raphy, the appendices include listings of 

Virginia governors, county formation by 

dates, statutes and constitution of Virginia. 


Learning to Write, by Reed Smith, Wil- 
liam Paxton, and Basil G. Meserve. D 
C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 
514 pages, $3.80. 

A text for the 11th and 12th grades 
covering the fundamentals of good compo- 
sition. Many kinds of writing are treated 
from the expository paragraph to the short 
story. This third edition brings the sub- 
ject material up-to-date and adds a new 
chapter on the research paper. 


Problem Solving in Our American 
Democracy, by J. Oliver Hall and 
Russell E. Klinger. American Book 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 581 pages 
—66 photographs, 39 charts and 
graphs, 135 drawings. 

The high school student using this text 
receives special training in dealing with 
personal problems, community problems 
political, economic, and social problems of 
state and national concern, and problems 
of international scope. The authors stress 
the fact that while we do have problems 
in our democracy, we have also the free 
dom to solve them. In every unit effort is 
made to strengthen loyalty to American 
ideas and ideals as contrasted with totali- 
tarian beliefs and practices. 


Science in Everyday Life, by Ellsworth 
S. Obourn, Elwood D. Heiss, Gaylord 
C. Montgomery, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., Princeton, N. J. 632 
pages, illustrated. $4.68. 

Designed to awaken in the high school 
student a real interest in past develop- 
ments, instill confidence in future poten 
tialities, and stimulate a desire to under- 
stand the methods of science and the ability 
to apply these methods to the solution of 
everyday problems. Each unit binds to- 
gether the story of energy and this second 
edition concludes with a separate chapter 
on atomic energy. 


How to Improve Your Reading, by Pau! 
Witty. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 380 pages. $4.48 
This new book is designed to help 

young readers in grades 7-9 increase their 
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essential reading abilities. It can be used 
as a textbook, as a supplementary book in 
a reading course, or in remedial work, It 
includes 18 articles and reading tests with 
accompanying practice exercis¢s. 


To Be an American, by Frank F. Bright 
and Ralph Potter. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, New York, N. Y. 636 
pages. 

The third in the Reading for Life series, 
all selections are made for their literary 
craftsmanship and to stimulate young 
minds in good reading. The six units in 
this book help the student appreciate that 

It's great to be an American!”’ 


Building Our Hemisphere, by Blyde B. 
Moore, Loretta Klee, Sallie B. Marks 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Mew York, N 
Y. 497 pages. $3.40. Illustrated 
In the Social Studies Series, this book 

gives boys and girls an acquaintance with 

the people of the Western Hemisphere— 
how they live and why they live as they do. 

Written in conversational style, it stress‘s 

respect for the digni:y and worth of all 

peoples and emphasizes basic American 
democratic values, 


English Is Cur Language, by Edna L. 
Sterling, Hanaah M. Lindahl, Katharine 
Koch, Mabel F. Rice. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston 16, Mass. Illustrated 
Book 3, $1.80; Book 4, $1.92; Book 
5, $2.00; Book 6, $2.08. Studybooks 
$.68 each. Teacher's guides $.60 each. 
Each chapter of English Is Our Lan- 

yuage, Second Edition, is organized around 

real life experiences and language activities 
which call for the use of skills in both 
oral and written communication. The 
series seeks to give the teacher unlimited 
help in maintaining a realistic balance be- 
tween oral and written work, and between 
the development of language skills and the 
urge toward creative expression. Pupils 
learn grammar and the fundamentals of 

English through realistic activities, which 

sets a new standard of teachability. 


Teaching the Bright and Gifted, by 
Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. 268 pages. 

Designed to give practical help to class- 
room teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and to teachers in training, this 
book is based on experience in teaching 
courses on the gifted and in counseling 
bright students and their parents. It brings 
together under one cover material from 
scattered sources. The book aims to help 
teachers identify and understand their 
bright and gifted pupils, increase the 
teachers’ satisfaction in their work, and 
stimulate them to new efforts and new 
discoveries. 


Paper Figures, by Anna E. Pauli and 
Margaret S. Mitzit. Charles A. Ben- 
net Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 101 pages. 





Based on children's artwork, this book 
gives simple directions and measurement 
for making paper figures with varying de 
grees of skill. Eight groups of sugges 
tions are well illustrated from ‘‘Eas) 
Things for Little Fingers’’ to ‘Perk 
Wire-ettes.”’ 


Health Principles and Practice, by C 
V. Langton and C. L. Anderson. Th 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, M« 
491 pages. $4.75. 

To give the college student a basic edu 
cation which includes an understanding o 
fundamental health principles and prac 
tices, this book has been revised into thre 
logical parts—Personal Health Promotion 
Mental, Emotional, and Social Health; and 
Planning for Health Protection. N«e 
health experts but well-informed citizens 
is the goal of basic health education and 
the purpose of this second edition. 


Trigonometry, by Rolland R. Smith and 
Paul P. Hanson. World Book Con 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
N. Y. 470 pages 
[he chief aim of this text is to present 

carefully selected portions of the total body 

of trigonometric material that provide a 

thorough course in plane trigonometry. It 

is written in a form that meets present-day 
needs of teachers and students and in lan- 
quages that is readily understood. 


Handbook for Teaching of Conserva- 
tion and Resource-Use, by Richard | 
Weaver. The National Conservation 
Committee of the National Association 
of Biology Teachers, Ann Arbor, Mich 
499 pages. 

This is a guidebook to some outstand- 
ing examples of good conservation teach 
ing in the United States. It illustrates a 
variety of useful and successful methods 
and techniques available to the teacher of 
conservation and resource-use. 


Behavioral Goals of General Education 
in High School, by Will French and 
Associates. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. 247 pages. $4.00 
This book presents for the first time an 

organized consensus of the expectations 

that citizens and educators hold for the 

American high school, according to a 

recent joint study. It gives practical uses 

in evaluating present curriculum and te- 
vision possibilities. 


Professional Reading 


Yearbooks of the National Societ) 
for the Study of Education 


In-Service Education for Teachers, Su- 
pervisors, and Administrators. Prepared 
by Stephen M., Corey, John I. Goodlad, 
C. Glen Hass. Arthur J. Lewis and J. 
Cecil Parker. Distributed by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37 
Illinois. Cloth $4.00; Paper $3.25 
This is the report of returns from an 

inquiry submitted by the Society to sup¢r- 

intendents and principals in city schcol 
systems with the view of ascertaining best 
practices being utilized for the impro’e- 
ment of teachers in service. This book re- 
flects the advances in preservice programs 
of professional education as well as the 
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Social Studies in the Elementary 


Adult Reading. Prepared by David H. 


inges in objectives and procedures of | 
titutional design for the improvement of 
icational services. It accentuates the | 
ft from an authoritarian to a co-opera- | 
conception of school management. 


School. Prepared by Ralph C. Preston, 
Ivina Treut-Burrows, W. Linwood 
hase, Stanley E. Dimond, Ernest O. 

Melby, and Kenneth E. Oberholtzer. 

Distributed by The University of Chi- 
igo Press, Chicago 37, Ill. Cloth 

$4.00: Paper $3.25. 





[his yearbook undertakes to define the 

of Social Studies in terms of its 
uliar relation to the over-all program 
elementary education and new knowl- 
e of the needs of children of this age 
up as well as in light of current theory 
pecting curriculum organization and the 
chology of learning 


lift, Lester E. Asheim, Edgar Dale, 
Cyril O. Houle and Grace T. Stevenson. 
Distributed by The Uinversity of Chi- 
Press, Chicago 37, Ill. Cloth 
$4.00; Paper $3.25. 





[he purpose of this yearbook is to ex- 

re the many aspects of adult reading 

luding those that contribute to and those | 
retard its development. 


The Public Junior College. Prepared by 
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Lamar Johnson, Lawrence L. Bethel, 
V. A. Brownell, Norman Burns, and 
lames W. Reynolds. Distributed by 
[The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
37, Ill. Cloth $4.00; Paper 


“4 


igO 


[his yearbook provides guidance for 
re planning to make further education 
ible to the young people of every 
nunity. It reports the sociological, 
gical and _ psychological factors 
rise to the demand for more edu- 
beyond high school on the part of 
increasing numbers of youth and 
and defines the role of the public 
llege in helping to satisfy this 
gether with selected practices. 
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For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


The larger murals are popular as 
classroom projects because they 
are education with sociability 
and fun. This kit answers the 
main problem of teachers in the 
use of the larger murals by sup- 
plying quality, super mural paper 
of sizeable enough proportions. 
The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
+. page of teacher-worked-out 
suggestions for murals. 

The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 


For a quick little lift! 


140° F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 


Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people pars 
ticipating in the murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ... $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi. 







The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.’’ 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight, 
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Vacancies Today—$340-$600 mo. 
Florida—Maryland—Virginia—New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 1341 GSt., N.W. + Washington 5, D. C. » Member NATA 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY |} 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates | 





103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 























So 
School Assomblios 
The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 

The Complete 
Educational Entertainment Program Service 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Virginia Journal of Education’s ad- 


vertisers offer excellent ideas for the 
teacher who looks for them. Some of 
the advertisers offer material for which 
you must write. If you are in a hurry, 


write directly to the advertiser. 


If you 


use the convenient coupon for ordering 
several items, your name will be passed 
on to the advertisers, who will send you 
the material. 


3. 


10. 


39. 


20. 


Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
Classroom Clinic for Elementary 
Teachers. World Book invites you 
to share its Classroom Clinic on a 
wide range of subjects, including 
Social Studies, Science, Classroom 
Activities, Tool Subjects, and other 
matters of interest to all teachers 
(Field Enterprises, Inc.) 

Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education 
History, Art, Music, Sociology 


Languages, Journalism. Planned to 
satisfy ‘‘in-service’’ credit require 
ments. Cost $495 and up. (Study 


Abroad, Inc.) 

Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan for 
school clubs. 
Folder giving complete information 
on project wall maps. 
tail the teaching features of these 
maps and how to use thm in the 
classroom. Miniature reproductions 
in color are shown. (Follett Publish 
ing Company) 

Correlation Guide and Catalog: A 
listing of titles broken down by 
Unit Study Groupings and by Grade 
Reading Levels. A quick reference- 
to help teachers enrich Unit Study 
spark Remedial Reading and broaden 
Subject Areas. (Childrens Press) 
Worktext Catalog lists Worktext 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts 


(Vine Associates ) 


Gives in de 
















CAFETERIA —- 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 


industrial arts (drawing and shop 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
and objective tests for 
80 pages. (The Steck 


evaluation 
specific needs. 
Company) 
Catalog of books on Counseling 
Guidance, Bible Study. Music and 
Plays, plus other subjects of special 
interest to Bible students. (Muhlen 
berg Press) 

Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 


furniture, in Diploma Blue and 
Classday Coral. (American Seating 
Company ) 


1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog 40 
pages, covering hundreds of film 
strips, illustrated with pictures, many 
in full color, from actual films.— 
plus full descriptions and suggested 
utilization. Filmstrips are grouped 
by grade level—primary, intermedi 
ate, junior-senior high school—cov 
ering every basic area of school study 
(Society of Visual Education ) 

You Can Publish Your Book—A 
32-page illustrated brochure which 
contains information about publish 
ing, publicity, sales for every writer 
What Every Writer Should Know 
About Publishing His Own Book— 
\ 24-page manual of helpful hints 














readers and library books. The fields do's and don'ts and facts of life for 

covered are mathematics. science writers. Contains a realistic survey 

reading, music, history, geography of benefits and pitfalls that face 

USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in School 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue year of 1957-55 only. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
; Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 
oe ee OO ee ee Se. ee | Ae, ee es 
SEES DEY ee SS Te SE en EE er Oe ere ete er st: Sent ee 
MT Ms tse aes fo cg 00s <6 5 0-0 o's oe ae rn ore Ot 
NU att nied Ge Daskre 604s 00d €0.4.0 Ga sete COWES cite SE ete a> oh wae 
EIN Seas ks ae Gd oe 8 6 '0/0 od ORO wee wae Ow ee 
re ee er a, SOOUE SL «occ cen vw dens eens State Virginia...... 
I i oaks wakes + 6.6 Ripe See eee ete ei wen es 
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FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


KITCHEN - 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 








DINING ROOM 











PHONE ElLgin 5-4354 












































writers, the answers to questions on 
how to prepare a manuscript, how to 
go about submitting it to a publisher 


(Exposition Press) 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cenperative publisher who offers authors early 
pub:ication, higher royalty national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. f — wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS d 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Attn. MR. KNOX 489 — AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ill 


























SUMMER STUDY in 


$ SOUTH AMERICA 
MA AROUND THE WORLD 

Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
‘in-service’ credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 





 omc@ee#wree#enertee 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly designed in every 
detail to give the student the greatest help to answer his 
need for knowledge.” It is even more important today 
the world becomes more complex. 
Visual aids increase memory retention. There are more 
than 20,000 illustrations — over 3,000 in color. World 
Book’s style encourages interest and advanced reading. 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 


A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. 
All articles are authentic, complete, and up to date, 
prepared by foremost authorities on every subject. 
Indeed, World Book Encyclopedia deserves a place in 
every classroom. We invite you to examine World Book 
at your state or local convention. 


FREE! World Book service booklet for teachers, 
‘““A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


EDGAR M. DOUGLASS 
2601 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


J. HARRIS SCHOLL 


1005 State Planters Bldg. 
North & Main Richmond, Virginia 

















your Bardley tweed suit .. . 












a prize possession in imported 
Scotch tweed, meticulously tailored 
with unquestioned fashion authority! 


Shown from a distinguished collection, 





5-button jacket style with convertible 
club collar, straight skirt. Red or 
brown, sizes 10-18, 59.98 


Milin « Rronde 


THE Shopping Center 


¢ RICHMOND ¢ CHARLOTTESVILLE * ROANOKE 








